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PREFACE 

The Government of India constituted a V/orking 


Group to ei'amine measures :^or streamlining and impro¬ 
ving tap jail admi-uistration and conditions of living 
in ohe pi’isons vide Minisbvy cf homo Affairs 
letter No, 3/4S/?C-SiA. II dated the ISth October, 

1972 (Appendix I). I ’.vas appointed as Chai?’man of 
the -Group. vide the liinlstrp of Hone Affairs 

letter No. 2/46/72-G? A. II dated the 3th December, 

1972 (Appendix II). The Inspectors General of Prisons 
Of seven .Grates and tivo experts v/pre co-opted as 
members of the Group vide the Mini.stry of home Affairs 


letter No, 3/46/72-GPA.II dated the 4th January, 1973 
(Appendix I£I). On ine re:irG:norjt/lransrer of seme 
of the criginol members of the Group, their succ.:; ssors 
were appcinced to tak.s..iheir places from rime to tiime. 

■ • «w • 

The members .of-rh'e Working Groi]p_.Jc^fi-Jceiaix,aA_j.iidireated' 
b elo w ? - 


Members; .L- Shri K, Sivaramakrishnoh. Inspector General 
of Prisons, Government of Maharashtra, 
Poona, vhc was succeeded by Sliri L.T,. Blake 
with effect from 20.5.73. 

2. Shri D.G, Mooker.jee, Inspector General of 
Prisons, Government of West Bengal, ■ 

Ca.l (SuC t a • 

3. Shri S.C. Goil, Inspector General of 
Prisons, Government of Uttar Pradesh, 
lucknoi,’. 

Go-opted 

Members; 4. Shri J.J. Panakal, Bead, Department of 

Griminoiogy and Ccrrectioiial .'Vim ini st rat ion 
Tata Institute of Social Science Borah ay. 

5, Shri D.J. Jadloav, Director, Social V/ei.fare, 
Ovn'e:m'':.raent of' Maharashtra, Poona. 



S. Btivi P. PIuppusvGmy, Inspec^tor Genercl of 
Prisons, Tamil Padu, i'fedras, who. was 
succeeclcd by ohri ri.H. Plaz with nsfeot 
from ?,h„73. 

7. S:iri P. Gopala Menon, Inspector Ge-neral 
of Priaonsj hcraia, 'frivajidrom, 

8. Siri C,B. Pat 11, Inspector General- of 
Prisons, .Andhrsi Pradesh, Hyderooal, 
oiio was succeeded by Phri K,L.i.. P'cldv 
\.'ith effect from 7,3.73. 

9. Ghri R.P. Puri, Inspector .General of 
Prisons, Puxiiab, Ghsujdi^orh, ■v\\o vias 
soocetded oy hhri PraPash Ohand with 


cil''ec! 


xOZi 


10, dhrt Ranawat, Inspector General of 

Prison':, Rajasthan, Jalnur, vibo was 
succeeded by flirl. Peer Gi.nyh 

ofleet from ?a:,9^73, 

11. Shri R.K, Srlvastava, Insnector General 
of Prisons, £1har, Patna, w-hc was 
succeeded by Chrl A-K. Bose xjir’i effect 
.V. ? O t 13 « ^ 7 v"!) ♦ 

19. Dr. R, Mohanty, Inspector General of 
irsisoas, Ori ssa, Eh-ubanoshwar- 

Convene:.-’/ 

Secretary; Dr. (5hit.) Jyotsna H. Shcoh, Director, 
Centr.;tl Bureau of Correct ion clL 
3 0 rv i c e L, an d Advi ser, P ri uo ns, 

Government of India, .Rev Delhi. 

2. The terms of reference of the-forking Group 

are- as follows;- 

(i; To ex.am.lne the physical and administrative 
conditions c f' the j.oi],s and to suggest ways 
and means of Inrorcving th^em. 

(ii) To lay down staniards. in respect of different 
se:rvices. and ^'ocilitics in the jails. 

(iii) To examine the no stolon in respect of the 

exist.ing prison .accommodation and lay down gui 
.lines :a 3 p construction of new prison buildings 
(.iv) To ranalyso t.he factors liampering the growth 



of prison development end. formulate trainin'?: 
programmes tor th-o prison sta.'l^fv 
(v)To lay do’-vn an order of priorit.ies for the 

р. rison development schemes. 

(vi) To suggest ways 0 : 0 ! means for incorporating 

she principles of reformation and resettlement 
of the criminals in the system, of admf'uistra- 
t:lon of she jails and nhe treatment 01 che 

с. rim Inal So 

(vll) To consider other allied matters concerning 
prisons and prisoners. 

Meetin gs 

3, The first meeting of the Group was held in New 
Delhi on the 33'ed and 24rh November, 1972. Ten more 
meetings were held thereafter in differer.t places in 
the couritry, Kiri P. Gopala Menon, .Inspector General 
of Priso.n 3 j F.erula could not attend any meeting. 

Dr. N. Molianty attended only one meeting, before he 
retired in March 1973. The members from Punjab and 
Andhra Pradesh could attend only two and four meet¬ 
ings respectively, Tne other members attended prac¬ 
tically all the meetings. 

Visits to Institutions 

4, We visited the following institutions during the 
course of our deliberationsj- 

(1) Central Prison, Jaipur 

( 2 ) O-Qpn Air .Jails Sanganer, Jaipur. 

(3) Or on Air Jail, Burgapura, Ja..lpur. 



(4) Yervada Central Prison, Poona. 

(5) Yervada ’industrial School, Poona. 

(6) Mahatma Gandhi Training Institute of 
Social Welfare Administration, Poona. 

(7) Jail Officers' Training School, Poona. 

(3) Central Prison,- Madras, 

(9) After-care Home, Pallavaram, Madras. 

(10) Senior Approved School for Juveniles, Ghingleput 

(11) Madras School of Social l^fo^k. 

(12) Seva Samajam Institution at Madras. 

(13) Tihar Central Prison, New Delhi. 

Information from ot her Sourc.g_s 

5. We were not required to and did not examine 
any witnesses or collect information through a 
Questionnaire. However, the Central Bureau of Cor¬ 
rectional Services collected a good deal of infor¬ 
mation for us from the Inspectors General of Prisons 
of the States and Union Territories and also supplire'd 
some other useful material for our information. 

Int erim Report 

6. As desired by the Ministry of Home Affairs, we 
submitted an Interim Report on the 5th February, 1973 
highlighting the areas which required immediate 
attention and allocation of funds to enable the 
Ministry of Home Affairs to examine the question of 
some aspects of the prison administration to be 
included in the last year of the Fourth Plan and the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. A copy of the Interim Report 
forms Appendix lY to this report, 

7. Our terras of reference cover a very wide range. 



As noted in Chapter I, the problems of the prison 
administration have received detailed consideration 


by a number of Committees dnrin;? the last 50 yean 
and a Model Prison Manuai- drawn up by tbe All 
India Jail Manual Committee in 1959, which contains 
detailed re comm endat ions on every aspect of the 
prison adninistration. Wo are in broad agcsement 
with these recommendatlcns and have, therefore, 
not considered it nocessary to go into the let ails 
of the various matters that xve v?ere called upon, to 
examine. We ha''-''G corfitied ourselves lar.gely to 
major issues and questions of principle. Me adopted 
a pragmatic approach to our task with a keen appro- 
elation of tho mtiny lenands cn the country* s resou'''— 
ces. Our endeavour has boon to draw cr, a set of 
racommen.lations which wi„.l not only streamline and 
improve the prison administration hut also transform 
the prisons irom purely custodial institutions into 
C0.ntr€S of reform and Tchabiiitation. We bslievo 
that our reccmmeiidatlcns are practical and that, 

V iow0d cic a w-oc i e j t.hey can be imp 1 omont o 1 with 
Tory medost financial investments. As desired by 
our torm.s of ref'^o.’snco; wo have endeavoured to lay 
down an order* o.f priorities for prison c-nvalppment 
ccneaica .iv\ ou:^ penultamatv Chapter- V~. have also 


proviaod a 3U,a:r!.;iry of oxir recommendation a at tho 
cud ot oi:.*'- ■ ■■ cv’ovt 

.'A It has ca-en a sper.ial feature of the function- 



vii 


ing of this Group that some of the members have 
rendered very active assistance in the drafting of 
some po rtion s o f our repo rt. I am p a'^ti cul arl y 
grateful to Sarvashri S.C. Goil, S.M. Diaz, D.J, 
Jadhav, J»J, Panakalj D.G. Mookerjee, L.T. Blake 
and K.L.K, Reddy in this respect. I have to thank 
Dr-. (Smt.) Jyotsna Shah, who helped in the drafting 
of the report, provided all necessary information 
and reference material and was very helpful in 
the meetings of the Group. 

9. i/e did not have the facility of any whole-time 
secretarial assistance, /d-1 our work of this kind 
has been handled by the staff of the Central Bureau 
of Correctional Services aiil the Bureau of Police 
Research & Development. I am particularly thankful 
to Sarvashtl S.K. Bhattacharyya, M.K. Monga, P.S. 
Bhatia and L.R. Girotra of the Central Bureau of 
Correctional Services and Sarvashri T.V. Sankaran 
and R. Sankaran a ray an an of the Bureau of Police 
Research & Development in this respect. 

10. It is our ferveiit hope that this report may 
help our Ciovernments to usher in a new dawn in the 
prison administration of the country. 


( A. GUPTA) 
CHAIRMAK 


NEW DELHI, 
November 30, 1973. 



A RSVISW OF PRiaON .REFORMS IN INDIA 
The prison administration in the country is 
generally in a depressing state. Most prison huild- 
Ings are s.?-jpy old and ill-equipped and many prisons 
are heavily overcrowded. Convicts and undertrials 
are lodged in the same institutions throughout the 
country. Adults, adolescents, juveniles, women and 
lunatics are also generally confined in common instil 
tutions and there is a serious lack of separate insti¬ 
tutions for these various cr.tegories of prisoners* 
Partly due to this reason and partly due to the fact ■ 
service of specialists have not been mobilised, Aire di( 
not find any evidence of any effort for the individual 
treatment of offenders* Indeed, the work programmes 
in prisons have little relationship with the needs 
of the different categories of-prisoners. Prison 
industries and agriculture are run on out-moded 
lines and are still following the patterns set 
during the erstwhile alien rule* Except in a few . - 
-States, there are no facilities for systematic 
training to be icparted to the cori^ectional or 
custodial staff of the prisons. The system of 
recruitment is of an ad hoc nature. The structure 
of the prison staff varies from State to State 
and the housing and other service conditions of 
the staff are hardly consistent with their duties 
and responsibilities. The system of convict warders 
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is still in vogue -with inevitable conplaints of 
corruption and malpractices. Probation and other 
correctional services are scarce and ineffective. 
There is little coordination between the prison 
and tae correctional services .and many more persons 
are sent to prisons than need be even under the 
laws in force in the country. It is obvious that 
the entire system calls for a 
and many-pronged reforms. 

Earli e r Studies of Prison Problems? 

1.2.1 It '.is not that the prison problems of the 
country have been unknown. The first comprehensive 
study of these problems was made in this country 

by the Indian Jails Committee in 1919-1920. Looking 
at the re commendations-of this Committee more than 
50 years later, we are struck by the fact that, 
although the correct perspective was provided so 
long ago, not much has been done to transform it 
into a res-‘lity. 

1.2.2 The committee recommended that the reforma¬ 
tion and rehabilitation of offenders should be the 
objectives of the prison administration; the care 
of criminals should be entrusted to officers 

I'iho have received adequate . training; a very careful- 
scrutiny is needed in the selection of the staff; 
the salary should be sufficient to secure and 
retain faithful staff; the post of Inspector General' 
of Prisons should be filled up by selection from 
Superintendents of Central Prisons; a Conference of 





In-spectors Genaral of Prisons should be held in 
every alt-amative j^'aar; executive and clerical duties 
should be separated; technical staff shoufd be provided 
in jails; separate jails should be set apart fOT the 
various categories of prisoners, and a rd-nimum floor area 
of 75 SC!,* yards should be provided per inraate in prison 


con strii cti on, The y de p re cate d 
strict 1 i rii t s f o r e p ch u ri son j 


over- crovrding ^ re comnEndad 
the creation of Ci.'iildren’s 


Courts for hearing all cases of 3uvf3nlle delinquents and 
their housing in jaemsnd Hone s instead of adult 
prisons) and the introduction of probation of offenstfirS) 
in which voluntary individuals could also help. 

They sugge sted that short™ terra imprisonaEiit ..shoiold. 
be replaced by probation, fine or warning or other 
substitutes such as xi/ork in lieu of inpriscnment. 

The . employment of convict offic-rs was disapproved, 

1,2,3 In 1923, section 56 2 of . the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code was amended .to facilitate the • suspension 
of senten ce s. in sels cted ca se s. The Pre si denGia.s: of 

Bombay, .Calcutta and Madras enacted Childre.n Acts irL,. 

\ 

the early twentie s, Mith. the pronailgation of the 
Government of India Act1935, the prisons bacaiiB a 
transferred subject under the ..autonomous province s, 
Bombay, Mpdres, United Province .a end C,P, .& Berar 
passed Probation of . Offenders Acts during 1936-1938, 

The United Provinces Jail Inquiry Comrnittse, 1928-.29!» 
the Go.mmitteG on Prison Reforms in Mysore, 19-40—41- 





Bombay 

^ail]-5l3forms’to devise 
KsAsiare .a • to^iJ® rove.; the ..-pri ?!oitl.®' 4 ®ina.^tX 5 tion« 


1.* 2,4.. ..Aft'r^r Indapen;donc.a.,.: the^'Cttt^sti.tp-.t|»on of India 
included ^Pplsonsr,. .reforJi^'-tprla-Sy .Borstal In.stitutions 


and othi 


r ^stltutiong, of.,|in.liKeriiftu?s9lend persons 


da tained'-. the rein; g.'rraa-gsrafnt'S' uith other States for the 
u.se-of pri spn.3vandn.otIi3r-th vStithtion's''• at entry 4 in the 
Stats .Li st-in the Ss:ye nth iS.oh® aul.e.''' Ihe i:™x’-ansf3r co'^ 
Prisoners. Act ii./rs- passed in . 1950» More : Jail Beforms 
Comaj/ttaa s v/ere appointed during, the last 25 years. 

The s 0 -..include ^,the Scat Puhiab Jail:deforms Committee ^ 
194S~4^, ' the , Madras .'Jail Reforms.; Couirnittee, 1950-51, the 
Jail Reforms Committee, Orissa, 1952-55, the Jail 
Reforms Committee,. Travan core-Co chin State, 


1953-55, the Uttay Pradesh-Jail Industries Inquj.ry Comivi- 

ittee, 1955-56.,.. the .Rajasthan Jail Reform.s Coinmlssion, 

1964, the Jail Msnuad Revision. Co rami t tee, Delhi, 

1969^ the Bihar Jail R"‘forms .Committee, 1972, a.nd 

the Jail Code Revision . Committee^, 'lie st, Bengal, 197,2* ' ’ 

Inlti a.ti, ye s .t a.te n, by the Gove rn me n't of In di a. ■' 

1,'Sdl The ■ Crovornni-ent of Indrla invited technical 

assistance from the United Nations and Dr, U. C, 

Redtlo ss spent some tlma in India in 1951-1952 to 

sug.gest; nays and nBans of pri solrjr-afP.iLffiaa Ha 

reqotoanded,. iiit-cr alip.,. the -getting •out- of juvenile-- 

dQllng.u3ntS: fro.m. adult .jails> courts and police 

lodr-ups;. the' c3evelopm-^nt of whole-tin-o 
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probatlxua. -and—af-tepcare 'serviees 5 the establiBhjnpnt of 
"rr^viaine boards for the selection of prison^-^rs for 
premature relpase; the establishment of new jells 
to perform, specialised :functions; the r'^vision of the 
jail manuals; training prorrammes tor the warder and 
superior s+aff of prisons; the introduction ot leeal 
substitutes for short sentences; expedition in pol:i.ce 
and court action +0 reduce the number of undertriol 
prisoners and the period of their remand tc jail; the 
establishment of an Advisory Bureau for Correcticnal 
Administration at the centre; the development 
of a professional conference among the superior, 
staff members concerned with the care and ,tr-'atment 
of juvenile and adult offenders; and the establishm-nt 
of integrated departm,^nts of correctic na 3 - admini.strati on, 
Including jails, Borstal, probation and after-caroo 
During his stay in India, Dr,, Reckless 
conducted the first special course for, senior 
prison officers at Bombay, The Slvhth Conference pr the 
Inspectors G^^neral of Prisr.ns was also convened. In l 95 o^ 

The first open prisons w^re set up about, this time in Fttar 
Pradesh and seme othfr States and Prison Welfare Officers 
wore appointed in a numbar of States in lat-^r yeare. 
Shipping was abolished in. 1955 and the Probation 
of Offenders Act vras passed in 1958, 

1,3,^; T.n the Vie an time , the United, Nations ha,d 




T- '6 

'^5a»fcaii:Srie cn-th-e 

of ^•'itne and Ta?-4>rvtjEdni> <xf .^Offjand.e 5 rs at 
195,5j as-.a; foiJ-aw up of .the work-.of the earlier 
, luterna-tlonsal Penal .and^-Penltentia.ry^ ^-Cbrnmieslon. The 
Con^e sf approved the- United I'lationa-Stand-ajrd Minimum 
Rules for the ^Treatment, of Prisoners,-..,- Those ru].es offer 
^ui.deline,s, op.xv'hidh Member. ,Fa-tions, can modify their 
.national pra.Gtiaea in. the treatmehl'. of-prisonerSe 
1 * 3., 4. In. 1967, the Cfovernmentr of .India- set •up the 
All'India Jpil Maniial Committee, which made a very 
detailed 5:"v::ri'.t.i::v of prison problems and drf fted, 
along viith their report, a Model Prison Manual for^ the 
guidance of the State Crov^rnmeht,s in 1359* Among 
other things, the Committee reiterated the need 
for a Oentral Bureau of Gorre ctional Iter vice s imder 
the Ministry of Hons Affairs io* fo!ji'-« -luv .*;.mmon~ 

'dati.'ins with' the State G'-vernment s. The'Mnistry cf,- 
Home ■fu'fair s circulated the report 'f 'Lhe Committee to 
the State G-overr.iraents, seeking their c.miments* They 
els.': circul.sted the G'.'^vernrrLent cf India’s accep¬ 
tance of soma .;f. the re coamendeticms and suggested . 
t' the State G::vernm3nts acti'-m lying in their/ 
jurisdioti'-n, A c.-'py of th-e circular latter of 
ths Ministry Ho.S/S/GO-PoI'/ dated the 18th Mav, 

196,4 is a't-'Appendix Y, The State Pris'n Manual 
has ’oean rsvised wh^-lly -only in Maharashtra* In 
all ■■ther States and Union Territories, the revi- 



of the -Maniial^i-^..ij 3 --tiifferent_at£ge s of draft- 
oE--eom.min,atlon, 

'.Tiia-Central 3ur sau of--Car^re-ctional Servicac 
was ci;e,at 3 d by the Ministry of Home iiffaxrs_ 3 r ,i:?61 
•id.th the. follcvang functions,- 

f*- Cai to standa.rdise the collection, on a^natiim^ 

''"brai-s, of statistics relating to crime, jails, 
probation ana other correctional work in the 
'"different States in India; 

(b) to cc.ordinate the wci’k and develop a ■oniforni 
' policy of prevention of criiae tind treatnent of 
■ offender S 5 ^ 

( g) to exchange inforrootion in regard to crime 
prevention a.nd ,correctional services beor-een 
"the States and provide technical knoolodge 
^id assistance and ether information aithsr 
generally or on specific pregra'ame?. 

(d) to’'•ax^±j,ange information, whei’S necessar’/, betj.'joen 
India and foreign Go'^ornments and wit’n th^ G,.'.!,", 

(e) to pronote-, research and staff training and to 
undertake studies, surveys and any reouired 
ra SG a,rch and experimsntat 1 on In the f :le Id 5 

-•(f) to di'3ao,iiilna-te Information and stimui.ate 
interest by'-'publ.-lca.tion of 'bulletin^ etc, 

,Qn the subject, 

1.3.6 The Bureau was transferred to the then hilletry 
of iJoGiol Security, now Department of S-ocii?!.JJti-fjar 

in 1964-$5, while the ._suh-jcct of prison remained 
idth the liinistry of Hcma Iffairs, 

1.3.7 In 1969, the lai India Seratnar on Gcrrectional 
services brought the Inspectors General of Prisons 
and other correctional administrators together after 

sav 3 nteen year s,. T h e se minar concl uded that progres s_ 

Government of In'iLa, Ministry of Home Affair's 
letter NCol3^13/60-P.IV dated the 22 nd August-^ 
addressed to all State Governments cOid 
Union TerritorievS, 
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in Prison reforms ^;as very halting and the State Govern-, 

_ ments and the Union G---should initiate action 
in all earnestness to follow up the pending iccommendationSo 
lo3«8 In 19€9, the Department of Social Uelfare, 

Governmnt of India constituted a Central Idvisor^r 
Board on Correctional Services, bringing together 
the Unj.on Ministries concernevd with crime, law, pcl.ico 
and corrections as well as State repre sents.tives 
in the field of prisons and. social welfa.re and some 

rf*'. 

academic agencies, with the follow’ing objectivess- 

V.1) To advise the Central and the State G-overnniants 
on matters of policy in providing correctional 
aervices?, 

(2) To help the Central and State Governments to 

effectively dsveiop the programme of correctional 
services thrcughouc the country and to fill up 
gaps that e’clst at present in dl.fferont areas 
cf services; 

(6) Other objectives; 

(a) to advice on me.tters relating to the social 
aspects of prevention, cont.rol and treatinant 
of clelinquency and crinB; 

(b) to .suggest moasui-esfor improving levels of 
coordination between admini .sfcration of 
justice, police adivinistration a.nd cxu’rect- 
lonal administration; and 

(c) to suggest ways and means of creating social 
consciousness for the rehabilitation of 

the off3.rders, 

1#3»9, In October 1971, during the National Correctional 

Conference on Probation and .;i.llied Measure .s, the 

Inspectors General of Pri.sons met again and spelt out 

the difficulties encountered in the implementation of 

th^prlson reform programmes and the revision of the 

Goveinnienr, of India, Department of Socluil 'i’felfare 
■Hesciutlon ^he 22nd 




‘vGerJier, 196£U 




' ■^S£afe:;,^’?i3Qn Manuals’, ,etc. denlored the lack of 

priority and thn inadequacy of tbr' rundB 'baine m.adf= 

available by th'~ Stat'^ autbcritl^'O ■’'b th" nrinon ad-- 

ministration. The nee tiny advoc8,ted the l.nv'' lvement 

of th- GovernTnen±_.of*--India in . a- big way tr accelerate^ 

the davclopnent of the prisons a.long modern lines. 1;,, 

Heed of i ncluding some Aspects r f thp Prisons in the 
Dev elop ment Plans ,, __ _ 

1.4.1 The subject of prisons did not find a place in 

thq.- deyblopmont .nroyna’tmo'j 0P;f;tlTo ■ ccunlry drawn un in the 

'■0 first-’ithr''’-e Pive-'-Yoar,-PlansV ' Thfi piarinln| Commission se + 

■ up a tJorking^ Gropp to proparenschiPes.-'in th^ field of 

Social: Dbfonco;:-to bg ■ includied - in the . Fourth Five Year Plauf 

The Working Group recommended the Incliisicn of prison proi- 

grammss in the Plan, but the Planning Commission could not '■ 

agree to this u^comm(;>nd§tibn = A. similar Working Grour fo*' 

the Fifth Plan also drew attention +c the varlf us def’lciencio! 

of the orison set up in th:^ coun+ry. The Ministry HomeX 

A.ffalrs again took up -the issue for including rhe prison 

adm.ini strati on as a part and parcel of the dev'-^lopma-nt 


programme in- the Fif th Five -Year Plan, We’’ submitted an 
. Interim Report to: facilitate, this ^exercisei, but wa under- 
' st'an.d that thar'^ has been "no p,rogrePs, in this matter so far; 
l.:4,.,8::¥0 are convinced that prison reforms’ have 


suffered In the past,,, insplteeof so manjo examinations 


and recommendations being readily available, mainly due to 
a lack of priority and funds and we have no 
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prison administration In the ooimtry,„ 
cann<jtr - ■:/o • otnanriL inn d and mo de rn i sa d uni e s s t he 
Governnnnt of India., and the State Governments invest 
more resources in developing every aspect of . the existin 
system. The inmates of prisons co.nstituts a stigmatised 
section of the country’s population. Their rehabilita¬ 
tion in society is deserving of the special concern 
of a Welfare State. We urge, therefore, . that the deve¬ 
lopment of the Prison and Oorrectional administration 
should no longer remain divorced from the national de¬ 
velopment process. 

1,4<»3 To this end, •we r6iterQ,tJQ the recommendation 
contained in our Interim Report that a pro^ri sion 
of PiS®100 .crores should be made in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan for the following aspects of the Prisons 
Administration?- 

(1) Improvement of existing buildings, and 
construction of new buildings for undertria.ls 
cind the various categories of prisoners. 

(2) Construction of residential accommodation for 
the staff o 

(3) Mods rni sorb Ion of industry and agriculture in 
priso ns.and co rre c tional in stitution s * 

(4) Provision of scientific and technological 
facilities in prisons, such as security^ fire¬ 
fighting, ^larm. and communication arrangemants. 

(5) Basic, refresher and specialist training of 
prison personnel from 'che policy raaicing to 
the lowest I'SvelSo 



■CHAPTER II 


AN ANALYSTS OF PRISONS AN D 
PRISONERS IN ONE DECADE (1961-70) 

Prison Institutions 

_-Ther-a-A^rre 1176 prison institutions in the 

country in 196l. These included 6c> Cen-traL Jells, 

180 District Jails, 9i9 Sub-Jails, o Jwenlle J^^Us"," 

9 Borstal Schools, 3 Women's Jails, 6 Special Jeils 
and 5 Open Jails. The total number of institutions 
catae-'-d-own-to JL170 in 197-®, The-uiumbersof Central and 
District J^ls rose to 64 and 194 respectively while 
the number of Sub-Jails came down to ’860. At the 
end of the decade, there were 6 Juvenile Bornstal 

Schools and 3 Women'-s-'-JadTs'. The numbers of Special 
and Open Jails rose to 17 each. These changes are in 
the right direction, but the pace of change is hardly 
encouraging. 

Admissions to Prisons 

8.8.1 The total admissions during the year in 15 States 

and 8 Union Territories rose from 10,0'^,896 in 1961 

to 13,78,657 in 1970, which renresents an increase of 

nearly 37*^. This increase is spread over most of the 

States and Union Territories, but there was a decrease 
in Kerala, Mysore, Nagaland and Punjab and Haryana 

combined. The largest numbers of admissions in 1970 
were in Tamil Nadu (9,90,327), followed by U.P. 

(8,54,744) and Gujarat (8,83,888). The Union Terri¬ 
tory of Delhi had an admission of 19,689. 

8 .8.8 The break-up of the annual admissions between 



imdertriand conv: eta shows that tha admissions of 
undortriala have boon in. of tho ad^isaicn of 

convicts, except in A.ndh.ra Pradesh and 'iahsrash'5"ra.o Tn 
i960, there was a total admission of 5,9?,P99 nr.dsr- 
trials aeainst 4 5 19,493 convicts.. The difersnee was 
freatly accentuated in 1970 with 9,3^,59^ under+riale 
a,ealnst 4,40,069 convicts. The undertria.1 sdmissions 
hsvp risen in t-ha whole country, by 63‘f, whils the 
convict adrnis'sims• hov-:' risen by only about 7"'. Thi;’’ 
would appea.r to have sene relationshi o v’’i ■'■h the ■’’ncrea.- 
sed incid''rce ob crime end sinvr disposal of coses liy 
the police and the courts. The lorvest percentage 
increase in undertrlal odmis^ions h^s b^'sen i.n the 
Statr^ 5 of Gujarat (from 6 >o^,e 0 Q to 9, 0 l, 71 ^), T-mil 
Nadu (from 1,95,697 "c '^,19,475) end ITttor Prsdesh 
(from 1,1^,969 to l,69,3i9). However, in Nagaland 
and Punjab and Haryana combined, the annual admi■■eT^ir^js 
of Tindertrl als was less in 1970 as eomrarsd to 1961, 

Ths largest corwl ct■ admis-ir n in l96l was in th^ 

State of Tamil Nadu (99,96?), fcllcwed by W'sharashtra 
(^Ht,Bll), IJ.P. ( 6 F,, 6 i 6 ) and'A-ndhra Pradesh (49,971). 

In 1970, Httar Pradesh tenV tho lead with 96,43l 
convicts against 79,949 in Maharashtra, 76,959 in 
Tamil Nadu and 64,975 in Andhra Pradesh, 

9.9.9 ■"n +erms or the rate oo admission per lakh 

Ob ponulation, it is fs^nd thst thw- totsl »dmisolon 

Ob under trials shows an incresps ob nearly (from 

174 to 004 ) over t.h' decade. This is o disturbing 
lea+i-'-o as it is indicative of a tendency towards 
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inci:^-a«ed im th^ population. Thio io 

all the more so when it is coupled v/ith the fact that 
the number of persons admitted as convicts per laJoh 
of population has shown a decline of almost l3^ (from, 
1*^1 to 105) over the deced‘=' as this is indicative of 
a weahenine of the Criminal Justice System, 

0.0.4 We have not attf^mpted a correlation bet^^^een the 
statistics of crime and the statistics of prison 
admissions. Nevertheless, it i'^ significant that 
total cognizable crjme under the Indian Penal Code 

increased in the country as a whole by 57.6^ during 
the decade against an Increase of population of 
07.4'*^, This more or le'=’S matches the increase over 
the decade in the undertrial admissions. 

Dal ly A-v era ge, Populati on 

0,3.1 The daily average ponulation of undertrials 
has also risen very substantially from a total of 
4^,430 in 1161 to 77,409 in 1970 in 16 Stat^m<5 ond o 
TTnicn Territories, Thips is indicative of the over¬ 
crowding pylsting in cur orisons. However, the posir 
*ipriL .irL_,tbis respect seems to have beccm.p acute in 
B1har whene'the daily average has increased from 
8,750 in 1961 to 0o,460 in 1970. Substantial increa¬ 
ses hpve been registered in Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Madhya Fravdesh and Crissa also, while there have been 
marginal increases in all other States and Union 
Territories, except Tamil Nadu where the daily ave>a^gd 
has dropped from 3,100 The draily average 

population oT o0m/lc7s irrereased itl these States and 
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Union Territories rrom 96,699 to 1,00,58l in 1965, but 
dropped to 88,7lB in 1970. Uttar Pradesh leads in the 
dally average population of convicts with the figure 
standing at 90,98? followed by Maharashtra with 17,698. 
The daily average was less than 10,000 in all other 
States and less than 5,000 in the States of CTUiarat, 
Haryana, Kerala, Manipur, Mysore, Nagaland, Orissa, 
Pun;jab, Pajasthan and Tripura. 

7.?.7 -Putting the two together, the daily average 
population of undertrials and convicts has increased 
during the decade from 1,?9,179 to 1,66, 1^7 in the 
States and Union Territories under consideration. 

The States in which the daily average population is 
more than ths capacity provided in the jail''- are . 

Andhra Pradf=sh (l5,?6l against 9,097), Assam (6,58? 
against 4,846), Bihar (36,937 against 19,334), Madhya 
Pradesh (l?,673 against 10,407), Maharashtra (lP,l86 
against l5,90l), NagaMnd (850 against s60), Orissa 
(6,740 agsinst 5,7l6), Uttar Pradesh (36,9lf ageinst 
34,879) and West Bengal (77,309 against 70,119). In 
Delhi, in the only Central Jail, there were 1703 
undertrials and convicts against a capacity of 1,773. 
7.3cS It may be added that the problem of overcrowding 
is aggravated by the fact that the actu.al capacity 
is much le'^s than the figures mentioned above in most 
States, because some living accoramodation has been used 
up in providing hospitals, isolation wards, work-sheds, 
class rooms etc. 
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S me features of Convifst Afini .qp!l nns 
^.4.1 An examination of the convicts admitted in the 
prisons -between 1961 and 1970 by age gronps shows that 
the number of prisoners nnder 16 yes-rs of age has in¬ 
creased practically steadily thrcaghoiit the decade 
from 1,409 in l9Sl to 3,91.3 in 1970, their percenta.ge 
in 1he total p.-^ison population increasing from 0.40 
to 0.79, This is an unhealthy trend, as it represents 
an increase in juvenile delinquency. The number in 
the age group 16 to 91 years has varied betiv’-pen 
fiftyseven to sixtytwr thousand, representing a nercen- 
tage of between 13 to 16. It follows that the bulk of 
the population in the prisons consists of rersons of 
91 years of age or more. 

9.4.9 ¥e also rind that almost 85*^ of the men and 
95'^. of the wom.en convicts spend less than six months 
in, custody. Indeed, 79,6< of the convicts admitted 
to prisons in 9 States of the country in 1970 were 
sentenced to lm.prisonment fcr periods not exceeding 
three months. We will deal with the 'alternatives to ■ 
short-term imprisonment in another chapter. 

Co nclus ions end Kecommendationa 
9.5.1 This analysis shows that the necessity 
at present time really is of separate institu¬ 
tions for undertrials in the States of A.ndhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, 

Pradesh and West ■Be?agal, besides sre cial insti¬ 
tutions for juveniles, young adults, women and the 
mentally ill nersons in el-most all States. It xs only 
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when these categories of inmates are lodged elsewhere 
that it will be possible to convert the exlit.ing 
prisons from purely custodial, and security institutions 
to institutions with facilities for correational 
treatment* 

2o5^2 The general question of making the police and 
court procesces more prompt is perhaps receivinr the 
attention of Government. However, we find from the 
Interim Report of the Bihar Jail Reforms Committee 
that the number of person^! detained in jail^^ in the 
absence of police report and chargesheets for over 
one year is BSBB. These include 1766 persons who 
have been.under detention for over two years, 63? over 
three years, 197 over four years and 41 over five 
years. We are constrained to remark that there must 
be something extraordinarily wrong in the functioning 
of the Criminal Justice System which permits people 
to remain under trial without a charge-sheet for as 
long as five years. We believe that the changes 
which are being introduced in the new Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code will solve this problem to some extent. 

7«,5.? However, since there is a very large undertrial 
population in the Indian Prisons at the present time ' 
and since it is very likely that the bulk of these 
prisoners are Involved in offences of a coranaratively 
fiinor nature, we recommend that there should be a 
one-time review of the cases of all undertrial priso¬ 
ners throughout the country simultaneously in 1974. 

This review should' be aimed at releasing those 
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prisoners who have coinniitted offences only of a Ttiincr 
nature or who are not habituals or who have already 
undergone undertrial det^^ntlon for perlode longer 
than vrhat they raay he sentenced to at their- trial or 
whose eases have been pending Investigation with the 
police v/ithout the ..filing of chargesheets for- riiore 
than six months or the investigations/trials of whose 
cases are held up because of one or more Inscluhle 
problems like difficulty in the conduct cf identifi¬ 
cation proceedings of person or property, non¬ 
availability of witnesses etc. We believe- thai e 
revievr of this kind can be carried out by the 
magistrates and judicial officers concerned with the 
assistance of the prison authorities and will serve 
a vej'y useful purpose not only of bringing down the 
jail population to manageable proportions but also 
of reducing the heavy arrears in courts and vrill 
enable both the police and the courts to concentrate 
on the cases of undertrial prisoners ^^rho constitute 
the real threat to ppa.co and good order in the country. 
It may be found drulng this review that while some 
prisoners can be released straightaway, others can 
be raleasod on bail, with or without sureties. 

2.5,4 The convict population is also in excess of 
caoaclty in indhra Pradesh, Madhya Prsdesh and Mahs- 
nashtra. Toough the problem in this regard Is not 
serious, the cR.se3 of convicts could also be 
reviewed to determine w'hich of them can be safely 
released on parole with or* without conditions. ■' 



S.5.5 While W 0 are advocating a one-time review in 
1974, we suggest that similar reviews may be under¬ 
taken on a State basis from time to time' whenever 
the undertrial population erceeds the capacity in 
the prisons substantially. 
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CHAPTER III 

NATIONAL POLICY ON PRISONS 

3.1,1 The tide of crime and delinquency has been 
rising in the country on a pattern mere f ami Her in 
the affluent ccuntries. There is no system of .cccr- 
dination among the three organs of the Criminal Jus¬ 
tice System, i.e. , the Police, the Judiciary end the 
Prison and 'Correctional Administration. There is 
also a disturbinp lack of preventive, ac+''vit:’es cn 
the part cf the authorities and the cc’^munity. 

3 . 1 .P The causation of crime is very ccmulex. It is 
not always the offender alcne who can be held responsi¬ 
ble for his delinquent action, ''rery often he 1'=’ '' 
victim of his own physjcsl or Psycholoeicel make-up 
or of his economic and social environment. 

3.1.3 The theory that the severity of pu'ntshment h?.s 

'a deterrent effect was proved invalid a long tim^ ago. 

» 

There has been increasing stress, of late years, on the 
need to adept a correctional attitude towards offenders. 
Confinement to a prison can no longer be, regarded as 
the main recourse available to the State for dealing 
with those who violate the law. Many alternatives 
to imprisonment nave been developed in other ,countrie.,; 
and in some of them only a minority of those brought 
before the courts are sent to prisons. The stress now 
is on the individualised treatment of ofTenders. 

3.1.4 In the developing countries, in particular, 
itiere is a mass of legislation designed for the welfare 
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of the people. Increaein? affluence aleo leads to new 
anti—eo-cial offences. In such a comnlex social situation, 
offenders against the different kinds of laws can no longer 
be. looked at or treated uniformly 5>nd sentenced to soend a 
shorter or longer tf=rn in a orison of'dbe old model. 

3.1.5 We have indicated very briefly the existing st-^’te 
of the Prison Administration in the country in the two' 
preceding chapter^. We believe that the time h=s come 
when we must adont a National Policy in this resnegt. 

¥e have carefully perused the earlier reoorts on Prison 
Reforms and we h^ve given anxious thought tc thd v^objemn 
in this field, which continue to plague us. l\!e recommend 
that t.he main elements of a National Policy on the 
Prison and Correctional Administration should be as 
folloxiTs:- 

Cl) A suitable system should be established for co~ ' 
.ordination among the judiciary, the pblice arid 
the pr.ison and correctional a^dmini strati on for 
<.he effective prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders, 

(p) The objectives of punishment are diverse. Tp 
recent timesj retribution h^s been mostly dis¬ 
carded and deterrt^nce end inceppcitaticn h-ve 
become of limilted r^lev^nce to certain of 

offenders only. The suprem=> aim of punishment 
has now to be the protection of society through 

the rehabilitation of the offender. The reassi¬ 
milation of the offender in society and the 
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preventlan of critne should be the prlncioe,! 
goal/Vor the Crirninal Justice System, kccor- 
dingly, the goal® the prison administration 
vlll.b'® the employmen+ of all rescurces, humian 
and material, to provid® scientific troar-'ert 
to every offender according to his peculiar 
needs and circurastancess 

(.3) The concepts of deprivation of liberty and 
segregation from society should be limited 
mostly to the habitual, the incorrigible and 
the dangerous criminals. Short-term imprison¬ 
ment does not aerme any useful purpose. The 
fullest possible use should be made of the 
various alternatives to imprisonment, as well 

I ■ 

as of opv®n prisons. Kon-institutional or nemi- 
inStit-ational forms of treatment should be 
resorted to as far as possible. 

( 4 ) Simple imprisonment should be abolishsd as a 
form of punishment. 

( 5 ) Scientific classification of prisoners 8.nd 

■ diveroification of institutions are essential 
for traa.'tment programmes in prisons. 

(6) Juveniles and young adultvS should be kept away 
from adult institutions. Institutions for 'i^hera' 
should be. provided with special facilities for- 
treatment and rehabilitation. 

( 7 ) It is necessary that there should be close cp'- 

/ 

ordl nation bstv/een the prison and the probation 
and other pcura<;tlonal__earvi-ce:3,. It fcllowa 
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'that-the prison administration should, be treated 
as an integral part of tfie Social Defence compo¬ 
nent of the national planning r)rocssa. 

(8) Free legal aid should he provided to all Indigent 
prisoners. 

(9) The prisons should have facilities for work pro¬ 
grammes aimed at equipping the offenders for 
return to society with skills to help in their 
socio-economic rehabilitation. 

ClO) The treatment services in prisons should include 
proper medical and health services, diversified 
education, vocational ti»aining, correctional 
social work.,- counselling and self-discipline 
and cultural activities in consonance with the 
social and criminal history, the physical and 
mental capacities and the .length of the sentence 
of individual nriscners. 

(11) The intorests of prisoners and of vocational 
training,should not be subordinated to considera¬ 
tions of financial gain from p??ison^agriGultu,re 
and industry. 

( 12 ) Prisoners should be provided with minimum facili¬ 
ties for a simple living with proper clothing 

and accommodation, segregation, personal hygiene, 
sanitary facilities,,a balanced healthy diet, 
onen area for exercise and recreation on pccepted 
minimum standards and opnortunities of communica¬ 
tion il th the outside world through a liberal 
system of interviews end corresncndence. 
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(13) The prison administration should 2 '? 

inmate participa.tinn in institutional raana^e- 

Tnent in suitable areas such as sanitation, 

[ 

canteen, food and cultural activities to culti¬ 
vate in the prisoners a sense of responsibility 
an.d participation. 

.(14) There should be a systematic periodic reviev to 
detormlno which offenders can be safely released 
'premalajrel. 3 ’', subject to sneclfled ccndJtions or 
otherwise. This may be coupled vrith a system 
of parole supervision. 

(l5) TJndertrial prisoners should be lodyed in separate 
institutions as far es possible and facilities 
should be provided to them for work on a 
voluntary basis. 

C 16 ) The prison administration should develop cadres 
of orison officers with basic academic qualifi- 
ca^ticnR and specialised training in the theori.es 
apid practice of correctional work and institiaticnal 
management. 

(l7) Suitable pay scales, prospects for promotion, 
opportunities for professional growth and job 
satisfaction should be provided to the prison 
staff so that they may develop the Image of 
an important social service. 

& humane, efficient .and vrell-organised system 
of aftercare and the rehabilitation of offenders 
should be a continuous part of the prison 


programmes. 




■(,19) The Union and State Governments should declare 
-une^ju-tv-ocally that there will be no bar or 
restriction on the emnlovment of ex-convicts 
of specified categories in the public services 
after a due scrutiny of the prison resorts 
certifying to their abilities and qualities. 

(20) The prison administration should systematically 
involve enlightened individual citizens, 
associations, societies and other community 
agencies in the treatment, aftercare and 
rehabilitation of offenders. 
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ALTEMATiVaa TO IMPRI 

L SGI EL ATI ON EFFE OCIN G P R I50H S 

Tha. nead.JLXt.arna,^3ZB s to 1. 2 E£l.sojment 

4,1*1''The----statistics relating to prisons pnd prisoners 

provided in Chapter II lead to the definite conclusion 
that a n&jority of the prisons in India are over¬ 
crowded and that the prison population sverywhe-re is 
generally a heterogeneous mixture of remand prisoners, 
short-term convicts and long-termers.This-si'tuation 
scarcely admits of any individualised treatment leading 

to correction and rehabilitation of any type of offender. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that many thinkers 
consider that there is something seriously wrong with 
tha system of incarceration itslaf. But vje are of the 

viev/ that imprisonment has its place in the scheme of 

administering justice in an inparfect v/orld and what 
W3 should really aim at is a moderation secured by a 

large-scale adoption of alternatives to inprisoninont 
at least Ini the case of short-ter mar s and a diversifi« 
cation of institutions which v/ill ensure a reasonable 

homogeneity in the population to be troetod* We 

proceed to consider the former Issia,._lha., latter mil 

be dealt with in a later chapter. 

Kelevaiit L a^aJL Provisions 

4*2,1-Tha harge undertrial population and the question 
of alternatives to inprisonment is connected with the 

oro09dural and substantive criminal law of the country. 

( 

The Criminal Procedure Code, enacted in 1898, has been 



amended a numbo-.r of times by State I*.; gi si at ion, apart 
from a conprehunsivo Central amendmont in 1956 by 
Parliament* The Indian Penal Code whioh isras onactod 
more than a Irojadred years ago has, honove-r, remained 
in force substantially in its original form all 
the so years* Some of the provisions of those old 
Codes are out of tune with the modern concepts of the 
treatment of offenders* Both tho Codes are now 
under revision. A new Code of CriiTiinal Procedure 

is in the final stages of enactment and a Bill for the 
coiiprehenisve amendment of the Indian Penal Code is 
now pending the consideration by Joint Select 
committee of Parliament in the Raj’ya Sabha, We are 
groatful to noto that the new Codes have several 
features which will help in the inprovenient of the 
prison and corr^^ctlonal administration. Wo will refer 

briefly to soriu of these privisons in the para.graphs 
that follow* 

The Problem o f Unde rtrial Pris oners 

4.3,1 The Code of Criminal Procadurc- Bill, 1970 contains 
a number of provisions which will help to reduce the 
undertrial population in prisons. In sj cWon 116, 
it has been provided in respect of security proceedings, 
that if the enquiry is not conpleted within a p^-riod 
of 6 months from the date of their commc-ncement, 
the proceedings shall stand terminated on the expiry 
of the said period unless, for special reasons to 


be 


r.jcorded in x-/riting, 
Sven in such 


the Magistrate otherwise 
casos, if the person has been 


directs* 
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kept in clotentionj the proceedings shall stand ■y.erini- 
natod on the v^i^piry of a p.^i’iod of 6 month;s-of such 
detnotion, A limitation of 60 days has been put on 
remands In cases punishable with not nioro than d y.mrs 
imprisonmnt in section 167* In the sanu section^ 
it has boon provided thatj if in any case tria.ble 
by a. Magistrate as a suraraons casoj the investigation 
is not concludGd within a period of 6 months from 
the date of the arrant of the accused^ tho Magistrate 
shall stop further investigation into th>^ offence* 

Wo fed, never the loss, that one of the first things 

that we sliould do to it®rove the situation in the 
prisons in this regard is to separate th- r niand pri-^ 

sonars from ths convicts* For this purposo* apart 
from tha nd-work of sul>-jails, som; bigger custodial 
GGiitras with adcquajbo faciliti-s to house under trial s, 
call thorn District Prisons or Special £ub~Jails, should 

be dovolopod at suitable plcos whdro most of tho 
courts arc located* 

nroblGin of sh Qri^j£^s.iJimJUm£l^Qm 
4*4*1 The biggest problam in rc-lation to convicts is 
the one- relating to short-term inprisonratiit, \*ich 
has no tharapoutic or rehabilitative value. It only 
causes over-crowding In the prisons, bringing economic 
hcardship and distress to the dependents of the inms.tes* 
It should certainly ho possible to devise some suitable 
methods of tr -ating tho short-termcirs to useful purpose 
in •'■iiG community itself, without endangering the 
protection of society, by adopting a sclactive approach 
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towards various types of offondors# Sxtra^mral 
treatmant of vai‘“ious kinds may very often 130 ciach 
liiora off active -and productive of the cle sired objoc- 
tivuS of punishniont than a blind incarceration within 
the four walls of a p,.-,risen for a short period* That is 


why tho All~India Jail Manual Comroittao 
rGCoananded j as a first step 5 that thcr 
sentence mder three months impose.d by 


j 1987-59, had 
e should be no 
our Criminal 


CourtS b This aspect has appar nitlyhoen very Wull rea¬ 
lised already in the ■Uhitv:d Kingdom, v/here the prison 
statistics indicate that the number of persons senten¬ 
ced to impri sonrasnt for less than 3 months in. 1970 was 
just 1,200 as against 12,000 in 1960* 01<7i'"U£ly , a 

concertGd effort has b .on nr.dc in that country to use 
all possible alternatives to isprivconment, ■'n-th a view 
to achi-'^VG this 9Ct^ fall» It is high tia^ that wg took 

such concerted measures in this coimtry also* 

4,4«2 The inadvisability of short-t^rm inprisoiimont 
has boGii accented in the Indian. Penal Code (Amendni;jnt) 


Bill, 1972a The Statennnt of Objects and Reasons of 
the Bill says, inte.r alia, that ’’Provision should be 
made for punishni-nt-s intorrociate betcxjso. fine and 
inprisonni nt to avoid, at l ast to som ext nt, the' 


contatrjination of a casual unsophisticat d off ..nd r 
by hard n . d crinina-ls in th Jail” and thvCt ’’The 
SGop' for irposing short-term inpri sonm.-nt should be 
r., duced as such li^prisonn nt s r vices no us ful 
piirpos. ''* Th- n. w Criminal Procedure Code 
provides that where any p--:.rioii is convict."d of 
anoffcncc , for which the punishm/nt pr scribed is up to 
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one year and is sentenced to an imprisonment upto 3 

months j thv- coitrt shall re cord its reasons Iji writing 

for such sentencer, This will have the effect of 
controlling dnd raduclng the incidonce of short-torra 

SGntc-nceSo 

New Punishments introduced , in the I. P'«Co (/imendmint) 

. 3123 .. J .1972 . 

daOsl The punishments prescribed under the old Code 
wore deathj. Imprisonment for life, regorous or sinpla 
inprisonimntt forfeiture of property end rine® . The 

new. Go do retains all the so puni. shmonts,, but makos 
provisions also for certain new punishm,-.ntSj such as 
QXtroment, payment of compensation to victims, correc¬ 
tive laboui? and public censureo These alternatives 
coiold be purposefully adopted hy the Courts in India 

for cestain cat-gories of offendors, in keeping xd.th 
their personality traits, economic background and 
capacity to respond to various modes of correctional 
trc-atmentc TSuero hops cinyironmont is good the 
simplust tr-iatnunt of admonition produces the best 
rosuits* jSxternm.nt has boon proposed in the Code for 
offGiiCGS against the public tranquillity, or any 
other offence causplng or lik'-O.y to cause a broach of 
the peacoo Co i:p on sat ion is envisaged to b-e paid to 
the victims by the persons held guilty of offences 

relating to the hunan body or property or dafai®tion» 

The punishment of public censure has been mentioned 
as apnropriatG for certain anti-social offences such 
as GXtortionj cheating, etc. The Bill has also proposed 
the introduction of corrective labouly as an alternative 
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to inprisoniiBnt by suggesting nocossary provi?;ions for 
it in thQ CodG of Gtimlnal ProcGdurc, The Bill 
envisagGs corructiTO labour to bo porfornicd 3jii JailSj 
at the discretion of tl^.G court, for offondors below 
30 yoars of age. and convictod for of fan cos punishable 
with inprisonment upto three years* Wo welcome these 
steps and hope that those Bnasuras wcul.d be furt-hcr 
strengthaned before tho passage of tho Bill 

4»6ol I'he system of imposing fin^s is a universal mode 
of dealing mth offoncos which aro not serious and for 
which irpj’isonm^-nt is not roauirGdo 'Sometimes impriso.n- 
iront in default, of fine is also ordorod by tho court© 

It would h'i uscfiiL if suits.bio provision is made In tho 
CodG that fines couJ.d bv- paid through compiil.scry work at 
Wrok Gintres© Porson.s aho aro son ten cod. or'iy to a fino 
and who arc unablG to pay the somo could bo sent 
straight't-e'!:iy to such Contras, while parsons senc-ncGd 
to irp.risonment as mil as fine could, on the completion 


of th'oir terra of Inprisonment. 
to Work Contros Gsto.bli-shod for 
State* Tt ho.s b-eon gonorally a 


bG role a sod end sent 
' the purpose by the 
cceptdd th.-'t thG amount 


of the fine should be relate 
to the offender's ability to 

tho pay,ra..nt of fines in inst 


d, among other factors, 
pay. In several countries 

.alra3,nts has boon intrC'-» 


ducoda Under the Day-Pi 
the Court decides the ui 
■vWiich is rein tod to tne 
offe.nce© It also decide 


w system in vogue in r^wodon, 
n.3~span of tho an ten ce 
gravity a.nd noture of the 
s the amount of tlie f ino which 
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is related to the income of tho of fonder, his assets 
and the number of his dependant s« The Judge do tormina s 
what araout per day tho fined persons can raise, short 
of becoming financially distressed and so punishing 
his family. At the sams tine, the fine must represent 
enough of the offender^ s daily earnings to make it 
necessary for him to practise tho strictest economy. 

Thus, the Day-Pino payablo in monthly instalments tends 
to provide equal treatnunt to the rich and tho poor, and 
as much may be succtissfuLly lntro_^duced in this country 

for solectod categories. 

ProbaA icn 

4o7ttl.-PclcsPSQ on probation, with or without supervision, 

is the most iii:?)oftant and about the most practicable 
of the alternatives to iepieonmont. This has been 
conclusively demonstrated by the benfits thrt have 

accrued to the affect-^d subjects and to the community 
at largo, during tho past fow decades when tho pro¬ 
bation system has been in vogue in our country. It is 
also considerably choaphr to the Stat.; then maintain¬ 
ing prisoners in custody. It is thus not for nothing 

that probation has been universally acclaimed as 
thv^ trusted remedy for the problem of short-term 
prisoners. 

4o7«2 The scope of section 56 2 of the Criminal 
Proceduro Ctode w^s enlarged in 1923, Subsequently, 
Probation of Offv;nders Acts were passed in U.P., Bombay, 
Madras and the C,P. in the thirties and in West Bengal 
in 1954, The Probation of Offenders Act, 1958, is a 
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moro progrGssivG ojid coir5)rGhGnsivo Ksp-asurG and provides 

aiiplo scope for utilising admonition^ probation and 
compensation in lieu of inprisonment* It is already 
in fort-e in ilndhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Earyanca, 
Kerala., Madhya Pradesh, Ma.ghalaya, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab, Bajasthan, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu 
and the Union Territories. Wo recomiaond that the 
States, x\?hich a,ra still continuing with thoir own 
Act,3 or whore no Probation Act is in force, should 


adopt the Central Act v/ithout delay, 

4<.7»3 We noticQ that the reference in the existing 
section 564 to "section 31 of the Reformt6?:^ Schools 
Act, 1897", has been omitted ans substituted by "the 
Probation of Offenders Act, 1958, or the Children 

Act, 1960, or any other law for the timo being in 
force for the treatmEiit, training or rehabilitation of 
youthful, offenders" 3n the parallel scjction 360 of the 

new Code, Wo welcome the special provision made by 
saction 361 of the nev; Code that where in any case the 

court could have dealt with the accused person under 
section 330 or under the provisions of the Probation 
of Offendars-Act, 195B, or a youth offender ujidor the 
Children Act, 196C, or any other law' for the tiiiE 


being in force for the treatroent, training or rehabi¬ 
litation of youthful offenders and has not done so, 

.it shall record in its Judgement the special reasons 

for not having done so. We feel -daat it is necessary 
to extend the scope and usefulness of this .system 

by mailing it obligatory fop biio courts to apply pro- 
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bation to adult first offenders also, except in the 

cases of those convicted of heinous offences, in the 
saiiB irf-nner as to .jU'rer.ile and adolescent first offen- 

.ders, and to record reasons for non-application in 

eXG'sptional caseso S'ach an enlarged proA/ision will give 
a fillip to the wider use of prob-ation in the country 

and concomitantly to the development of the Probation 
Services® 

4e7i»4 In advanced countries several useful forms of 
extra-mural tres.trnrsnt have been developed in recent 
yectrs* The follox^?ing are soma of theses 

(a) AttendancG at special Centres for juvenile young 
offenders below 18, according to a prescription 
specifying the nuraber of hours the youn.g offender 
should vSpend at such Centre' and the frequency 

of such atte,nda.nce o 

(b) . Attendance at a Work or Training Centre during 

the probation period, for A^hich payment v/ould be 
due to the probationers.? The money ma.y be 

utilised to pay the fjjses, if any, imposed by 

Courts, so as to avdid detention in iSefvaults 

(c) Week-end detention at a Hostel or Gamp, to bo 

utij.iscd for the re.-education of young offenders 
and adolescents. 

(d) Oentention Centres or Hostels run by official or 
non-official agencies, where the offender may 

be required to stay for a. specif Is d period Adiile 
attending school or work. 

..4a7.-5 These, as AA^ali. as raost of the other nBthods of 



non-institutional or semi-institutional treatmentj 
could b3 inposed as condi. tions attached to the probation 
order Issued by the Court, 

'i»8ol The s;;>^steill of corrective, labour in Work Centres 


may be 3.dvantagsously introduced for certain categories 
of offenders os o.n altGm,atlve to iiirprlsonnBnt# The 
All India Jail. Manual Committee, 1957-59 ho.d recomraesnded 
the place HE nt of offenders in compulsory Work Centres 
in lieu of Impri roiirmnt up to three months* Ha nove 
r-sferred to the provision contonpla.tod in tints regard 
in the Indian Penal Coda (AirBndmsnt) Bill, 1972® Wo 
would, how3\Er, suggest that such corrective labom’ 
should be organised outside the jail, so that it may noi'» 
ther adversely affect the security arrangements in the 
3 ails nor expose casual offenders to the risk of coming 
mder the asocial influence of hardened criminals* 

The fipeci<al Work Oenti-E s organised for this purpose, 
cou]-d perhaps be advantageously set up in conjunction 
with GonB of our national and public projects® 


Jli.QilL .t,IL. yicti .ms 

4*9•! The system of compensation to victims, though 
a wholesorn idea which should be welcomed in principle, 
needs to m examined in relation to the socio-eccnoiiic 
ba.ckground o.f the offenders as well as the victims® 

It has teen suggested in the Indian Penal Code 
(As'xsndmsnt) Eil],, 1072, that while fixing the amount 
of compe-n ssttion, this Court shall talce into con side ra- 


rature of the offence, the motive thereof. 


tion the 
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the econoKiic and social status of the offender and 
of the person in TArho'Se,. favour such order is Brido and 
all other relative factors^ It iiK'.y «3 pcintad out 
thatj in adopting tliose criteriUj the Court would find 
it difficult to strike a balance betvjeen the socio-- 
economic background of the offender and his paying 
co.pacity on the one bond and the econonuc status of 
the victim and the extent of the injury suffered 'by 
him on the other* Where such difficulties arise« 
the offender should either be p la, cod in Work Gan ores 
or te irrposed a fine on the lines of the Swadish 
Day«Fine it)’"stems 

4o9a2 We 'cnay conclude that the various alternatives 
to iiipri son front which we have di.s cussed are. in the 
long run, more effective and economical* The ultimate 
result of all such eg a sure s will not orJ.y mean the 
re clanation under congenial circumst<ances of the. 
individimls con os me d in consonance with the long¬ 
term pro te cti on of societyj 'but also the parallel 
inprovpjment of the atmosphere and the conditions in 
the existing prisons for the effective treatment of • 
those who axe left ‘tehind# 

S enue oth er Le ,gal P r oxi s i on s 

4ojX)el We rrayncefer now to some other provisions of 
the law which concern the prisons. The Indian Penal 
Gc-do CAmendrant) Billj 1972 a'bolishes the death 
of comaittirig the offence are under 18 years of age^ 
in case-s where a death ^ntand3 is not the only puni*- 



Rhment provided by law for the offence# The offence 
of attenpt to comit suicide has been abolisbedo 
Solitary confir.o):?Rnt as a form of punishment has also 
boen done away with# It is f^en that the revised 
Code make 3 no change in the age of criminal liability^ 
'Which; according to sections 82 and 83 varies from 
7 years to 12 years* Vfe feel that this should be 
raised imiformLy to 12 yao.rSe We also recoramnd 
that simple iiTprisonment as a punishrant should be 
abclished) as Indolejcos onlj’" harms the irantal and 
phy cal he al■&. of the pri sonors* 

4*10o2 The Gteinilnal Procjsduro Code abolishes conmita-l 
proc^cediiigs by section 3)9; which will ha^/o the_effect 
of expediting the trials of offences triable exclusi'^TOly 
by the Court* It also prescribes a period 

of linltation for laisnching prosecution* We welcome 
the provisions made in section 304 of the Code for 
legal aid to the a, ecu sad at State expends* The 
provisions a-pplj!" to trials before the court of ^ ssions 
in which, the accuser d its not re^presented by a pleader 
for Want of su,fficient means* The State Goveinn'Bnts 
have -36 en empowered to darsct that these provisions 
shall o.p'oly to any class of trials before other 
courts in the '^3ate as they apply to Sessions trials* 

We wolcoiiSj pa:ctiGul.arly; the provision made by 
section 433 for the period of detention undergone 
prior to conviction to be. deducted from the period 
of Inprifjon.mt,^nt to which a person is £9.nt,snced« 

ParplG 

dolOsS Parole is the premature conditional release 
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of an offender gent to prison, after he has •undergone 

a cjertain period of icprisonment to the satisfc^ction 

of the concerned authorities. Sections 432 and 433 

of the Code of Criminal Procedure Bill, 1970, vest 

authority In the tentral and State Qoyotn^ents to 

suspend or re wit sent'^n c^s in des^rvin/^ c^ses* 
is expacted that the Eevie'W Boards constituted for 

•fche purpose -and the State Governments will adopt a 
liberal approach and resort to the method of re lea ^ 
^ng prisoners before the expiry of their full terms 
of inprisontTBiit 5 as a nBc.ns of integrating them early 
enough into their o'^vn environ men tj ijinder certain 
helpfi^ cond:,tions ^^;hich will enable them to keep 
to the right path. It is desirable that the Central 
Governmant recorimends the adoption of a uniform 
approach to parole by the Stateg/Union Territories* 
Cbil dre 11 Act ^ i960 

4,l0e4 There is a Cfentral Children Act for the Union 
Territories and most Stctes have their own Children 
Acts, xhen^ are son's States lArhich have not enforced 
their omi Acts throughout the State or who have 
no Act of their ovjn. As the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency is on the increase, it is desirable 
that Ghil,lr0n Acts should be enforced ■throughout 

the country and also that they should be inplenBnted 
earnestly to ensure that juvenile offenders do not 
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have to cohe to institutions meant for adults* 

tesm.SdioolJ.^ct 

4^10*6 There is no central legislation to cover the 
young adult offenders in the age group of 16 to 25 
years. In the absence of any statutory provisions 


and institutional facilities in most of 
about 2Cijl of the prison population, both 


the States, 
under trial 


s 


and ccnviots, consists of young persons who are lodged 
in jails mant for adults* Vis strongly disapproxns 
of allowing youno ad^ilts to be mixed up with adiUts, 


though .-§Y^ppos3d to be segregated in different v’Ci-rds* 
in reality, there is hardly any s:;gregation* Keeping 
them on the cams canpus exposes them to cantanilnation 
by the criminal sub-cul-ture* ife are, therefore, of 
the view that the Gox-ernment of India should enact a 
special legislation to cover the age group of 16-25 
years for the Union Territories, so that the State 
'Governments would have a rea-dy-ma.de model legislation 
which they can adept with suitable modifications* 

This could replace the present Borstal Schools Acts of 


the otates of Andhra Pradesh, A^qgajn, Miliar, Gujarat, 
Kerala, Madb.ya Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab, 

Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradosh and West Bengal, which are 
found deficient in some rospects* 


Fr 1 son??A ct« 1 894 - The Prlso.ner s Act. 1900 - T he 

join 

line administration of the prisons and pri¬ 


soners is o-t present .go^remed by 3 Central Acts, i*e* 
tliQ ?risers Act, 1894, the Prisoners Act, 1900 and 
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the Transfer of Prisoners Act, 1950* Ws are of the 

opinion that the tin© is ripe for enacting a con¬ 
solidated new legislation, which can open the door 
for progressive prison policies, in tune with the 
latest thinking and practice all over the v/orld. We 
find that ”Criminal law*’ and '’Criminal procedure” are 
included in the Concurrent List of the Constitution 
for the sake of luiiformity* The prison administration 
is, in effect, an e:x-tonsion of crinlnal procedui:© and 
We consider it necessary that the constitution should 
he arrandod to include the subh ct of Prisons ana 
allied institutions in the Ccncurrent List, so that 
the new prison logielation nay he enacted hy the 
Governi'i^nt of India for tmiform application through¬ 
out the country, with such variations in the rules 
to he frailed thereunder, a.s ray he considered 
ne ce s sa ry t o su?. t 1 o cal co n di t i on s • We ua de r st sn d 
that tlie draft of such a legislation is already he- 
fore the I'iini stry of Hohb Affairs* We recommend that 
steps should he taken to enact it, with such modf-fi- 
cations as &a.y he nec^ ssltatad hy the acceptance of 
our re coiiiffipndations, as early as possihla^o-- 


4»10c,V In iiicst States, civil prisoners are also 


confl 
sonsr 
and o 
provl 


hous:' 


no d 
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prisons meant for convicts* Civil pri- 
po emitted to ohtaln food, clothing, hcddlng 
e cos si ties from outside and chare are no 
to Gospel them to do any worko Their 


na In prj sons fer convicts 


the n? fore , not 
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very desirable and it needs to be e 2 ?^rained whether 
any suitable alternative arrangements can be made for 
tlii s purpose* It may also be examined whether some 
system can be established ^^rher 9 by civil convicts can 
also be iifide to undertake sorao useful social activity 
while in confineiient, for exanploj working in Schools 
or iforic Centres or in progranme s for community v/el- 
fare, Thisj indeed, could be so devised as to help them 
in discnarging their civil liabilities, which occasion 
the inprisonraent, Tliis would require suitable pro¬ 
visions in the new Prisons Act, as cl so in the Civil 
Procedure Code, 1.90 80 

4,l0oS ‘rha 7 ’e have been persistent denands for modifying 
the approach to luna.tics, both criminal and non-criminal, 
and EBntally ill persons, ^ consider that the pre ^nt 
law, 1,03 the Luiacy Act, 1912 is out of date, Moreo-\rer, 
in the abnsnoe of an adequate number of mental hospitals 
in the country, non-criminal lunatics i so get sent to 
jails pending the availability of a vacancy in a riBiital 
asylum. We understand that an Indian Mental Health 
Bill was proposed to be (drafted by the Ministry of 
Health some time back, V/e suggest that the enactment 
of the now law should receive aaiqua-tw priority. Pending 
a. change in tfte legislation on the subject, the State 
Governments should, endeavour to create necessary 
facilities for the observation, treatment care and 
lohneilitation of all mentally sick persons so that 
it may be possible to prevent such persons being sent 
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to jail s» 

4a 10 *9 ■ Th« Ministry of Horrs Affairs had dr ciliated a 
Model Bill on this subject to all the States. So 
far| onli/ /indhra Pradesh, Himachal Pradeshj Kerala.j 
Maharashtraj Mysoro® .Kagalandj Orissay Puiijafcj Haryana 
Uttar Pradesh and Tamil Nadu have State Acts for 
dealing with habitual of fender.s, VJe recomyend th-at 
the. reraining States should also enact a suitable law 
on the fnibjecto 
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ca jiPTSR Y- 

DBPARTi^Mm ORGMISATION MD tDOPDINAIXM 
felsdlctlon of Pri son Depart ments 

The Prison Department fmctions under the Home 

Department in all the States, but the jurisdiction of 
the Department exhibits many diversities* Similarly, 
the organisational pattern of the Prison Departments 
in the comtry varies from State to State. This is 
due minly to the fact that the prisons being exclu- « 
sivaly under the State jurisdiction) the State Govern¬ 
ments have developed and expanded their Prison Depart¬ 
ments according to their local conditions and availa¬ 
ble resources* 

5#1*2 Even though the correction and rehabilitation 
of offenders has been accepted as the ultima.te objec-, 
tive of inprisonment, the prison institutions are 
still geared primarily to custodial and security needs# 
The All India Jail Manuel. Committee, 1957-59 had re- ■ 
commended that the Prison Departments should- be re¬ 
organised into Departments of Prison and Correctional 
Services and that the various programmes for juvenile 
delinquency, probation and aftercare should be co¬ 
ordinated thereunder* Since then Social Welfare De¬ 
partments have been created in most Stated and the 
present position is that in Andhra Pradesh-and Kerala, 
the Prison Departments are responsible for probation 
and juvenile, youth and adult corrections alsoj in 
Bihar, Haryana, Madiiya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal, probation,, youth 



ajid adiiLt--<»rrectioas are with the Prison Departmentsj 
in all other States, the Prison Departments are re's- 
l>Qnsihle only for the rranageriBnt and supervision of 
prisons* In the present set-up, there ijS no machinery 
for effective co-ordination between the activities 
of the prison services and the other correctional 
services, thus seriously hampering their co-ordinated 
functioning and the maintenance of a continuity of 
approach in the various correctional pj^ogramnss* 

5*1*3 recommend that the correctional services 
for young adult and adult offenders, probation and 
aftercare should be co-ordinated in one department and 
that the Inspector General of Prisons should be desig¬ 
nated as the Director of Correctional Servi ces'also*’ 

The Department should continue in the charge of the 
Home Department at the secretariat level as at presant# 
The administration of the Children Act and the 
institutional services relating to children, including 
juvenile delinquents, may be the responsibility of 
the Social Welfare Department* 

The Inspector General of Prisons 

5«2»1 The Prisons Act, 1894 provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of an Inspector General of Prisons to head the 
Prison Department ixi each State. In the letter half 
of the 19th Century, the post was filled in by senior 
-Military Officers in keeping with the emphasis on 

stringent security measures* Later, with increasing 
stress on the physucal v/ell-being of prisoners, senior 

Medical Officers came to be appointed as Inspectors 
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General of l^rxscms*--Jails Committee, 
1919.-,2Q.,_■feiiich had studied the prison administration 
in India and in several foreign countries in depth, 
pleaded for adopting a specialised approach tox^ards 
the treatment of prisoners. Accordingly, experienced 
administrators, irrespective of their aadre, uera dram 
to man this key positiono 

59 2,2 The post of the Inspector General of Prisons 
is filled in, at present, either hy experienced 
hands on deputation from the Indian Administrative 
Service or the Indian Police Service or by proniotjion. 
from among the Jail Department Officers* ’ How.yer, 
in one State, a senior officer of the Medical^ 
Dopartnnnt is the Inspector General of Prisons in 
accordance with the old tradition, 

5,2,3 Dr.W, G, Reckless, in his report ’Jail 
Administration in India^ had enphasised that, If 
the jails have to be transformed from ’just holding 
operations’ into ’rehabilitation centre''-', it is 
high time th§it the jail service becomes a career 
service and a spacialised profession; and that 
m "have men at the top who have the experience, 
the Imowledg e, and the skill” required. Be, 
on to suggest that the general or hospital adminis¬ 
trator shoujh4 be precluded from heading the prison 
administration, which should be placed under a 
specialist available in the State or from outside. 

The All India Jail ilanuai Committee, in its dis- 
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cussion on this subject seven years later^ also 
recomnended that, in filling the post of Inspector 
General, special care should be taken that only 
ptrecns with sufficient loiowledge and suitable 
experience are considered and if a suitable 
departnEntal officer is available, he should be' 

given preference* We are in entire a.greament with 
this concept and we recomraend that the States 

should create the necessary infra-structure for a 

change-over from custody to correction in the 

Jail admiiiistration so that it oay be possible for 

this a.dEilnistration itself to throw up persons 
suitable to head the departnBnt* 

5*2*4 The acceptance of the principle of the co¬ 
ordination of the various penal and correctional 
services for the young adult and adult offenders, 
including probation and aftercare, will maan that 
the Inspector General of Prisons will hav» to irrp- 
lement the policies laid do-^jn by the Government 
in this regard and plan, organise, direct, co¬ 
ordinate and control the working of the various 
correctional services-be side s making regular in¬ 
spections® It is obvious that it is essential 
that he should possess thorough knowledge and 
experience of the various branches of the Prison 
and Correctional Administration and have the 
ability to plan, guide and administer in the 
field, with a proper perspective and approach, 
the functioning of all these branches* 
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lQJk.j.aaa£..t-e r s O r gan 1 sat lor;i. 

5e3ol Tha Inspector General of Prisons should ba 
assisted by Deputy Inspectors G.ensral of Prisons; 
Directors of Probation, Youth Correction and Aftercare, 

Industries and Vocational -i-Trainlng, and Agriculture; - , 
and drier Officers of Prison /u'chltecbure and 
Buildings, Medical and Health Services, and 3du-. 
cs.i>ional and Cu].tural Prograriiircjs* Under the 'oroposed 
Go~ordina.tad system, the technical and admlnlstrativa 
resources available \>?ith one branch can be utilized 
conveniently by the other a's C'nd xdien required* 

5*3«2 Besides these specialised branciies, a Planning, 
Research and Development Cell should be set up 
directly under the Inspector General of Prisons, with 
research workers di-awn from the disciplines of 

Psychology, Sociology and Soci^ Work* This Cell 
will bo responsible for the collection of the 
statistics required from time to time* It should 

undertake, on a priority basis, the work relating 

to the revision of tha State Jail Manual on the 
basis of the racoanmidations contained in the 
Model Prison Ma.nual and the decision a. ±Jaa.±..-^-th ay, riay be 
takan on our recommendations* 

5*3*3 In addition, an Organi^^sation and Methods 
Call should also be established under the Inspector 

General of Prisons to review the disposal of work¬ 
load and to ensure efficient functioning of the 
organisational structure and its constituents* 
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_ Raia£aai_..Set:£aa. 

5*4.1 The CO-oi:-din a ted organisation of the x^a-rious 
prison and correction,al servicos will naturally..,- 
require a decentralisation of adniinl.strativs and 
financial powers on a rational basis. As far a.s the 


prison administration is concerned, the All India 
Jail Maaiual ConMittee had r:; coimiended that, in the 
larger States, the set-up may be reoganised on a 
divisional basis with a Deputy Inspector General of 

Prisons, ;ln cliarge of each divisional headquarters 
and that powers be decentralised and delegated to 
facilita,-tc quick and efficient handling of various 
problems relating to the correctional administrationi 

States like Maharashtra and Gujarat have already 
provided for a regional ■ set-up with the madiinory 
necessary for inspection, supervision and control. 

We recommend that each Stats should divide its 


territory into suitable regions on the bais of the 
workload, problems, state of communications and. 


other relevant considerations and place them under 
the charge of Deputy Inspectors General of Prisons 
with adequate administrati’^B, and financial powers 


and te cbuiical re soujr ca s, The Re gional 0ff i cer s 
shoiiLd liaise mth the regional authorities of ths 
other allied Departments, for ensuring necessary 
co-operation in the smooth running of the depar'b^- 


mental programmes. In the larger frame-work of 
Social Defence visualised by us, the creation of 
a regional Set-up may be necessary for the youth 
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corrections, probation and after cara services ai so* 

£lstrl(si_§st,._Tia 

5*5#1 The District Sot—up of the prison deportments 
consists of various types of penal and correctionaL 
institutions ranging from Central Prisons to Sub- 
Jails* The administrative and organisational re¬ 
quirements of each institution vary in accordance 
with its security conditions, discipline, programme 
contents, inmate population and the distribution of 
functions amongst the staff. Traditionally, the 
institutional organisation at the iistrict Icrnal has 
boon based mainly on the custodial and security re- 
quirements. In pursuance of the r..;conT;!GndatiorB of 
the Indian Jails Comiiiittee, 1919-20, wholetiiiX"! 
superlntendents have been appointed in the larger 
District Jails. In other District Jails, Civil 
ourgoiis still continue to be employed as pa-rttimo 
Su^perintendGnts. This sj^stem suff rs from 
several hand!capSc The Civil Surgeons are unable to 
do justice to the statutory rGsponsibilityes attached 
to the post of SuperintendGnt, in addition to tiv-dr 
regular medtcal duties. They can, at bast, pay 
hasty visits, leaving the administration entirely 
in the hands of the jailors. The 3 ?' find it ph 3 ^sically 

imjeossiblG to exorcise regular supervision and con¬ 
trol over the various prison operations, nor 
uhey adequately equipped to deal oath the intricato 

problems of the prison adi'idnistration. It is, 
thereforo, recoriinendGd that all District Jailc with 
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an average population of 300 prisoners and upi-jards 
should he headed by whole-time Superintendontsj 
specially trained and equipped to perform their 
duties* Deputy Supa riin ten dent s may be appointed in 
Central Prisons and in District Jails which have 
an inmate strength of the level of Central Prisons. 
5«5s.2 T'ha specialist^d branches of probatioiij youth 


anc 


vhXL'c correction and 


after care 


will have to be 


devolopsd in accordance with their statutory 
requirements and the number of institutions and 
persons to be looked after in the different 
districts. The probation and youth and aftercare 
services are rcDidcrad through Probation CfficerSj 

Borstal Schools, If ter caro Home etc. Those 
soryicevS will need to be expanded and rendered 

through whole-time officorsj who are not burdened 
with any other duties, to ensure a 'oniform coverage 

la every district. 

5.693 The Sub-Jails in. the tohsils/taluks/sub¬ 
divisions of districts are,, at present, placed, 
in. a numberStates, undar the control of part- 
time Superintendents from the Medical, Revenue or 
Judicial Departments and are guarded by policernsn. 
The facilities provided in most of these sub- 
jails are woefully inadequate and the g-eneral con¬ 
ditions are thoroughly deplorable, /ui off^ndasT? 
whshter guilty of a crimi.nal offence, or involved 
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in a or, other agitation, is first lodged 

in a iub-Jaii Jja all places other than thQ district 
hoadquart:3rs. It is desirable, therefore, that his 

first ojtpGrienco of jail custody should not be such 
as to bring discredit to the entire penal systera 
of the country. It follows that a planned and sys¬ 
tematic improvement of the Sub-Jails all ov^r the 


country should be an item of high prioritji" in jail 
reforms* The pra sent state of affairs is duo to 
the fact that whilo officers who arc rfcqj,*i''’od to 
function as part-time Superintendants 6f Sub-Jalls 
have their om inportajnt duties to perform and are 
net in a position to de^j/otG adaquatG time an(l 3 S:ten-> 
tion to tha supervision of tlie .Sub-Jails, the 
G existing arrange Kent makes no provision for higher 
level inspection and control by officers of the 
Prison Department, vie are firmly of :.he view that 
al 3 . institutions in 'jhich offenders ar .3 kept in. 
jidlclal Gustody shoiiLd be administered under thG_ 
direct authority of the Inspector duneral of 
Prisons. Wq consider it necessary, th..;refore , that 
®iil Sub-Jails should be provided with a full-tine 

‘hip.srlnt'^-nd-nt of the Jail Cadre of appropriate 
rank and an adequate number of Warder Staff for 
custodial duty, .Such an arrangement will bring 

tho .Sub-Jails under the inspection a.nd control 
of the District and Regional Officers of the 
Prison DnnarlijXtntiS 
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- jSig__jafca.£.f t em 

5*S*1 Tha. staffing pattern of the prison-ds.pajctaunt, 
at prosontj consist'r-of four major group Sj three on 
the administrative sida^ viz., the warder or guarding 
staff, tha middle lovol supervisory officers and the 
higher level executives of the establish Kent, and 
a fourth one consisting of the specialists and 
technical iran at various levels* In most States, 
the guarding sts.ff consists of throe rs-nks, Warder 
Gre.de II, Warder Grade. I or Head W3.rder and Chief 

Head Warder. In Maharashtra, ti\ro interme,dia.ry 
ranks under the nomenclature of Nalk and Jamadar 
have been introduced betv.'een the Grade II Warder 
and the Head Wardur, and the Head v;arder and the 
Chief Head Warder respectively. The middle level 
officers are generally designated in most States 
as Assistant Jailors, Deputy Jailors and Jailors. 

In West Bengal, there is an intermediary category- 
c ailed Jailor s (in charge of _Sub-J.aiis), 

chosen from among the nu-nisterial staff and more 
or less aquivalent to Assistant Jailors. The 


pattern differs radically only in Maho-rashtra, 
v/here there nr a only two categories, Jailors 
Grade II and Grade I. At the higher level of Su¬ 
perintendents most States have three categories, 
Superintendent, District Prison Grade II, Superinten¬ 
dent, District Prison Grade I and Superintendent, 
Central Prison, In Tamdl Nadu, however, all 
prisons are in the cliarge of Superintendents in 
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the same gradeexcept for one post of felection 
Grada._jSuper in toil dent* . Some States have additional 
SuperintandantSj whil® others have posts of 
Deputy Suporintondents The appointtiimt of spocia- 
lists and technicians in Jail establishments, 

wherever it is dona in the countnow, is also 
made on an ad hoc basis, 

^g^tJ^OaaXL aatio.n of Rank Stru cturo 
5<»7«sl i-Jhat is iimportant at this stage in the de¬ 
velopment of the prison administration in the coun¬ 
try is the building up of the organisation, espociallj'’ 
at the grass-roots level, so that a solid 

base in built up and an opportunity is provided 
viiereby the right type of talent is attracted to 

man thcj prison services and a large enough cadre 
of suitably qualified, trained, experiencod and 
dedice'.ted persons is built up to meet the require- 
raents of the Prison and the Oorrectiona.! Adriiinistr"- 
ation* The Model Prison Manual contains scien¬ 
tific guide-lines fbr bull ting up the institutional 
organisation on the basis of specialised functions 
and resources. It provides for executive, medical, 
psychiatric, correctional and social uork and 
educational, technical, agricultural, and office 
administration s- rvicev. The functions and duties 
of the various branches have been dealt with 
elaborately, is far as the prisons are concerned, 
fool that the three-tier rank structure of the 
warder staff prevailing in most States Is adequate® 



'Hoise-vx 3 j^ j tiia-titsatG s niaT pLr-0-va4© intenrsdis-te proirjotion 
opporturd-.tiGs, with..acldiiional or special pEy as 
considered appropriate. Similarly at the nicldle level, 
the thmxi -rAnks. of-Assie.tant Jailor, Deputy?' Tailor 
and Ja-ilor should rreet tlio needs of the superx^'isory 
administration in the Jails, except that the Sub- 
Jailors could, very well bo integrated with the 
Assistant Jailors, Aga<in in the cadre of Suoarln- 
te.ndGnts, for normal postings o-nd promotions such 
a three-tier system will suffice, reserving the 
post of Deputy Inspectors General and Inspector 
General as selection appointment.So But it v/ill be 
necessary to arrive at a uniform pattern of rank 
structmu.5 by fixing the lowest level of Superiiiteii- 
dent as a common ue-aom3,.nator, integrat5-ng Deputy 
Superintendents, Adiitional Superintendents and 
District Ja.il Superintendents Grade II .into eq.ul- 

xralent categories. From this base they could go on_ 

promotion as regular Jail Superi.ntendent/District 


Jail Superintendents Gra.cle I and later o.s Sal set ion 
Grade Gaper in ten dent q,/ Gsntral Frisoii Si-iperintendent s* 

In the last nE.ntioned grade, each State shouJ.d have 
an adequate .number of posts, 

5<i7*2 The Indian Ja.ils Committee, 1919-20 had laid 
it dov;n as th;...ir first recomiiondation ths^t - the prison 
■3stabli.sli.ra3.nt should ba divided into brn branchesj 
one executive and the oth.^r clerical and that they 
should, to a great oxt-.::nt, ba separate and indepen¬ 
dent, although In the smeller jails correlate differ- 
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'a:3a.t.iat.ion~ hiay not-always los possibla and that they 
should, be so-paratoly recruited’. The subsecaient. 
provincial CoirnrLttaos endorsed this view and 


strongly advocated a bifurca-tion of the staff into 
executive and clerical brandies. The /ll India 
Jail Manual ConTnittee, 1957-59, reiterated the 
rocotimendations and called upon the States to take 

concrete steps in this dire, ction, ,11 though a beginn-- 


ing has b;.-.Gn ma 
th G s 0 fun G t ion s 


id in several States in this r . gard, 
continue to be largely anirlgama.tcd* 


We rGccmmond, 

thcr 

.-■fore 

5 that the process of separa- 

ting tl: 

13 e 3CQ cut iVG 

a.n d 

the clerical s 

taff s.hould 

bo spea 

3dec] up 

0 




To chill 

cal and 

si_:BO.si t ions 


5^7,3 

On the 

adffii 

nistr 

atlvQ sido of 

the prison s?otv. 

up , W3 

have cl 

calt 

m th 

tho horizontal 

slabs of tho 

rank s' 

tructcir^ 

ir-\ 

the b 

'•asic, middlo a 

nd higher level 

But wh 

3n it comes 

to te 

chnical and sp 

vicialist posl"> 


So 


tions, it is more, appropriate to consider the 
roatter vertically* In this group also, there will 
have to be a tlirGG-tier organisation, consisting 
firstly of the front-line drilled workers and tech¬ 
nicians with qualifications equivalent to the 
Industrial Training Institute Certiflcata folloxlng 
a-ha sic c-ducationr?! level of 8th Standard, secondly 
of the ixldclle level In structure and Supervisors 
with appropriate Diplomas from Polytechnics after 


ma t r 1 cul at ion, 
po r.t- graduates 


and finally of the graduate s and 
at the higher level Factory Managers 
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or,^ Wartr-~9ttp-'T-iiLt^niiants and other Sp.aciQlis±,£i 4 incLii 
ding Medical Oificer^s^ Clinical Psychologists and 
Correctional Social liorkcrse In many of our prisons, 
executive officers of the jail cadres, ubo have- 
either hoen given brief spells of training or have 
acquired some experience over long p.^riods, ar-o posted 
to to clinical charges at the different levels. It will bo 
loetter to appoint only well qualified specialists 
to such positions* The only difficulty that has been 
felt in this connection is the limited pronotlon pros¬ 
pects for those to clinical man who join at the lower 
levels* At lossst at the higher level of specialists, 
it may be possible to get qualified iiBn on deputation 
from./the. conccrncid Govornment or University dopartnents* 
L two year posting to such assignments T(P'-y In con¬ 
sidered in th,';lr case us nmndatory and a Bn«>ci=il 
qualification for advancement in their respective 
C“dren. Eut in respect of the others, it Is 
to streanilinG the positions, qualifications and 
promotion prospects on the basis of soiie- re'usona.bly 


satisfactory standards* 

5*7*4 The importance of providing technical hands 
to supervise and control prison industrie s has bGcn 
repeatedly stress(3d by various prison committees 
starting from 1919i-20 onwards, but, due to the lack 
of finO-Rcial resources, prison industries are still 
largely supervised by untrained and ill-equipped 
.marding staff assisted by convict overseers* The 
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lack of _t.echrLi-cal supervision has bsen the .nsin 
factor in the. slow and'"tardy progress of prison 
inrhistrlea in.-the oountry« .Xt Is, therefore, 
recommended that Jail industries should be supervised 
by technical hands consisting of trainOd instructors, 
factory supervisors and factory managers in the 
larger prisons* Similarly, successful agriculturaul 
operations in prisons require supervision and guidance 
by trained and skilled personnel, 

5,7*5 The correctional staff at the institutional 
level includes teachers, v/elfare officers, psycho¬ 
logists, psychiatrists, physical instructors, etc. 
Special institutions for adolescent offenders, 
habitual and hardened criminals, handicapped pri¬ 
soners, etc, will require additional staff resources 

to cope x\flth their specific needs and requiram, nts. 
The scheme for the appointment of Welfare Officers 

initiated under the Second Five Year Plan has failed 
to make the desired iiipact, primarily due to the 

lade of proper understanding and acceptance of the 
I'Klfare function in jails, Psj'-chologists and psy¬ 
chiatrists have a significant role to play in the 
study, diagnosis and adjustmint processes. Simi¬ 
larly, teachers have an. important function to 
perform in reshaping and constructing the Per¬ 
sonality of prisoners. Systematic programmes 
of education, vocational training and personality 
rsconstruction of prisoners should be Introduced 
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in Jails under the supervision and guidance of 
specialised corractional staff, 

5*7.6 The system of I'lcdical Officers from 

the State Medical Departnnnts has functioned smoothly 

in most States. With the appointm.nit of a Chief 

Medical Officer at the headquarters of the Inspector 
General of Prisons, the medical care, treatment 
and nnntal hygiene of prisoners will receive due 
attvmtion and guidance. However, it will he 
necessary to prc>vide adequate incentives to the 
laedical sta.ff drawi from the State Medico-l Eepart- 

ment, as service in prison is more than ordinarily 
arduous. 

■Co.rLordlnation at th e Dist rict level 
5.8,1 In the sphere of crime control, the judiciary, 
the police and the correctional agencies have to 
function in a co-ordinated tiP.nner, To achieve 
hotter co-ordination- hnd. undorst^-nding among the lax'ju 
enforcement and the correctional, agencies, a 
Conmittee n^iy be set up in each district under the 
chairmanship of the District Magistrate, consisting 
of representatives from the raa.gistracy, the police, 
the judiciary, the prison administration and also 
other official and non-official agencies engaged 
in correctional work to review the problems in this 
field and to take suitable action, as necessary from 
time to time. In addition, a.rrangem.jnt should be 
made for senior judicia.1 officers to visit prisons 
as a regular part of their duties and to irEike 



such recoranondations in respect of individual inmates 
as they nmy consider desirable, 

5.8.2 The prison adiainl stratlon should also associrste 
cltzens -uid non-official social welfare agencies 
mth the X'/ork of the treatment and rehabilitation Cf 
offenders in a systaniatic and planned manner through 
the institution of Jail 71s5-tors a.nd otherwise. 

5.9.1 The ilLl India. Ja.il Manual Committee, 1957-59, 
had recommanded the sotting up of a State Advisory 
Board for the Correctional Administration in each 

State* The objectives, conposition and functions of 
the Board have been outlined in the Model Prison 
Manual. Advisory Boards have b:jen set up in several 
States X'/ith the Minister of Jails as Chairman. We 

racomaended that the roKf^-ining States may also consti¬ 
tute such Boards. They ’would go a long usy not only 
in speeding up the progress of developraental activin- ■ 

ties in the correctional field and establishing 
a co-ordinated approach to the problems of the correct 
ional administration, but would also help in gene¬ 
rating a clima.te conductive to the furthers-nce of 
social defence programmes and their acceptance in 
'the comiunity at large. In addition, r conference 
of the heads of the prison and correctional insti¬ 
tutions and agencies should be held at the State 
level annually to help DTaintain a pfogressivQ- outlook 
in the prison and correctional admijjistration 
as a whole. 
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5-ol0*l In order to facilitate the uniform develop- 
niG-iit of the prison and correctional administration 
throughout the country, there should be an annual 

conference of the Inspectors General of Prisons, who 
will also be Directors of Correctional Services* 

This Conference imy be organised by the Central Bureau 
of Correctional Services. 

5% 10,2 Wg have recommended in Qaaptor IV that the 
Constitution should be amended to Include the nubj-wCt 
01 prisons and allied institutions in the Concurrent 
List so that a new prison legislation can be enacted 
by the Goverhmisiit of India for uniform application 
throughout the country, V/e have also recommended 
that the development of the Prison, and Correctional 
Administration should no longer remain divorced from 
the national developriKnt process, vie consider it 
necessary, therefore, that the Government of India ; 
should take a continuing and active interest in the 
development of the Pfison and Correctional Adminis¬ 
tration in the various parts of the country. We 
believe that the best agency for this puroQse will 
be the existing Central Bureau of Correctional 
Scirvicss, The Bureau has already been concerned 
with various activities relating to -tile prison and 

correctional services, We feel that the nr.npower 
011 cl financicd resources of the Bureau should be 

suitably strengthened to enable it to act as an 
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advisor to the Central and State Governments in 
ms.-cters relating to the Prison and the Correctional 
Administration effectively, 

5.10.3 The large amoiint of x-7ork being done in the 


country 


present 


in the field of corrections is 


uhroLigh the prisonj Borstal and probation services. 
Juvenile delinquency is, fortimately, still not a 
serious problem in the country, i/ork" rul-nt±ng--to - 
such oth'r legislation as the Beggary Acts is also 
not hea-vy.*—Under'the se.,_Gircumstances^ it appears 
CO us uhat the Gontral Burea.u of Correctional 
Services esn do more useful uork if it is brought 
back to the Ministry of Home -iffairs in xvhich it 
v;as set up in the first instance. 
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IHTEPW4L ADiONIS TRATI ON IN PR ISONS 
General Conf^ider a tion s 

6.1.1 The internal ad’rinietration in prisons Is en 
Interestinc; hnrr.an problem, vjhich calls for a strong 
sense of discipline, and forbearance on all sides. 

The .fruits o.f scien'^ific sti.idies and researah in 
human relati onsh:’p, sunerimnosed on the experience 
of years, can help in the formulation of a set of 
healthy .rules and reeul.ations and othe'^' pulde-lines. 
The success of the internal administration in prisons 
depends largely on a .hisalihy in+c r-pe-'-sonal relation¬ 
ship amonest the mpmhoj>e of the sts.,ff and betueen 
the staff and the prisoners. The prison community 
has its ovn prestige values, status symbols- end 
traditions w.hich euide its da.y to day life, k 
proper understanding of the prisoners in terms of 
their interests, beliefs and requirements and pro¬ 
per attitudes on the part of the staff are 'essential 
for the omr oth end arderly functioning of t.he pri son 
administration. -The prison rules and regulations 
are devised for the highest common factors of 
oommunity vf-^ifare, both inside and outside the pri¬ 
son vails. The objectives of wol.fare and rehabilita¬ 
tion ha.v.T, therefore, to be achieved vithin the frame- 
wopf: of crus tody and security, as appropriate to the 
dif-^erent typ-'S of prisp-ns and prisoners. The func¬ 
tioning of the admlnistration is facilitated by the 





>Tiany helpful syeteme of recognition and disciplinary 
action that have been evolved from time to time. Ulti¬ 
mately, it ie the character, efficiency and ability 
of the head of the institution, which will determine 
the quality of the internal administration of a 
prison. It is necessary, therefore, that the need to 
strengthen the hands of* the heads of* prison institu¬ 
tions should inform ell Taw^, .r'les and regulations re¬ 
lation to their administration. 

Discipline 

6,2.1 Discipline is the most vital el^^ment, on vrhl ch 
hangs practically everthing else connected with the 
internal administration of the prisons, including all 
the activities designed for the treatment, reformation 
and rehabilitation of the Prisoners. It is but natural 
that effective discipline among the inm.ates will be 
possible only if there is exemplary discipline among 
all levels of the staff of the prison establishment. 

In no other area is example so much better than precept 
as in prison life. It is, therefore, essential to 
train orison personnel of all ranks to be absolutely 
disciplined Inspite of* continuous contact with various 
kinds of offenders all along the llnv^ of their duty. 
Regular and vigorous parade ground work with a smart 
uniform and tidy turn out, serves to instil discipline 
to a substantial extent. Besides, the rules and regu¬ 
lations, framed as a. result of the experience of years 
to ensure the best interests of security and refor¬ 
mation, form the bed-rock of institutional discipline. 
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These should be followed and enforced without any 

hesitatioh. If lapses are punctilicusly taken note 

of an promptly dealt with and similarly, if good 

work is recognised with matching alacrity, it will 

have a telling effect on the tone of discipline in 

the institution. For the rest, an honest and efficient 

administration, humanely and effectively enforced, 

can alone produce the highest standa,rds of discipline. 

The Superintendent's powers for maintenan ce.of 
diaciollno among the xn m ateo 

6.S.-3 An establishment which houses law-breakers and 
seeks to reform them with only a limited staff will 

naturally have to bank hnavily on an atmosphere of 
discipline, for the effectiveness of its operations. 
Besides the physical help of the enclosures, locks 
and keys, the adm.1ni.stration of such an establishment 
requires adequate authority to be vested legally in 
the head of the institution an.d the Department. The 
Prisons A.ct and the Prisoners Act make some provisions 
in this regard. Prisoners who are guilty of prison 
offences and breaches of the rules and regulations 
of jail discipline can be dealt with summarily by the 
Superintendent under Sections 46 and 47 of the Prisons 
Act and awarded such punishments as warning, change 
of labour, loss of privileges, separate confinement, 
etc. Some of the old-time punishments, such as 
pena-1...,diet, whipping and putting in gunny clothing 
are inhuman. The law may be amended to abolish such 
punishments. At the same time, the legal procedure 
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for dealins; with inmates of prisons, who co’^mit Tnore 
serious and heinous o-^fences and cannot ho adequately 
dealt with by the sumnary nrccedure and netty punish¬ 
ments enviss.ged in the Act, with the aseistance of 
the ma.|?4stracy ar^d the nolice should be spelt cut more 
clearly in the Act. The Jail Superintendent should be 
invovSted c\flth powers, on a requisition from the police? 
to allow such prisoners to be re-arrested within the 
prison premises 1'!' they are due for release in the 
interval, under intimation to the magistrate, to faci¬ 
litate th'^ inves+j eatlcn and disposal of the case 
against them. Th=>re have been instances, vrh'=re such 
persons have had to be r^^leased in order to avoid legal 
com.piica-tlons and because the imnractj cabilil:y of 
securing in time the competent court's orders. On 
such releass these person.'^ promptly absconded emitting 
at naught the fresh legal proceedings contemplated. 
Basic "^ac? 1~’..tie s 

6ef.l Th'--' basic facilities end amenities, which have 
to be nrcvided to the prisoners in adequate measure 
rel' te to their food, clothing, medical care, recrea¬ 
tion, correspondence and interviews, leave and can¬ 
teens. uje proceed to record our cheervation in regard 
to each of these needs. 

Food 

The food requirem.ents of prisoners vary from 
individual to individual, according to build, sex, 


age and tbe degree of physical activity to be under- 
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takien. The State Jail Manu--='lp are scribe the sc-^le 
of diet for different categories of prisoners. The 
Model Prism Manual contains guide-lines for deter¬ 
mining the content and quantity of food, with d.ue 
regard to the nutrients required by different classes 
of prisoners. The scales suggested may, however, 
require modifications to suit the climatic conditions 
and the food habits of the people of the various 
regions of* the country. Cooking devices and utf-'n^ils 
need considerable improvement. *^nal and wood s.bould 
be renlaced by gas as a fuel in the kitchens in prisons 
to ensure greater cleanliness and sveidabls discomfort 
to the staff. A. degre- of decentrali sation in the 
cooking arrangemonts is also desirable in the bigger 
institutions in the interests of greater seci.irity, 
prevention of unhealthy contac+s between different 
categories of nriscners and better quality of the 
food provided. In addition, facilities for the 
storage of rations should be improved, wherever 
they are inadequate.- 

6,?.S ^le find that the prison='r‘s food is cooked, 
in most States, by convict cooks, who have not re¬ 
ceived any training In this work. ¥e consider it 
desirable that well-trained stipendiary cooks should 
he employed in all prisons to sunervlse the work 
of the convict cooks. 
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giothlnrr 

Thp’ staff? -Tail T’^aiiuala pf'^pcrl.^a th? acala'^ op 
clothina for convictn, ‘I'ha ^uporlor claa^ and imd-r- 
trial rrioor-rn aro ^llowpd to wo'^r their own clothoa., 
tfp rpGom'Tiprf^ that all catemripc- o-r priponora abould 
allowed to voar their own clothina of prescribed 
pattern ?5 nrovlded it i? clean, and ephjpct to acod 
conduct in mattera of dieciplina. For the rear, 
clothing issued -at preaent abould br reviexced in 
reppect of qiiali+y, life and adequacy and chenesp g.-.', 
neceeaerv should be introduced to emure that it doc a 
not encourage the hardening of criminal propensities.. 

I'he replacement of Khadi by mill cloth, for ensuring 
greater economy and durability, may b'= era’^lned by 
the Staffs, Extra clothing, as... no cesaary, should be 
provided in the hill areas and for old prisoners 
during winter. All Prisoners should be i.S‘-’Ued.,wi.th 
sui table ■f'ootwoar. 

Me di cal Ca:'e 

6.?.h The m-^dical facllitiea provided in India^^ rri'^ons 
are generally^ out o-^ date snd inadequate. The T'^ttar 
Pradesh Jail Reforms Committee, 1946, had recommc-^nded 
that a schedule of standard equinm-,'nt should be dravm 
up for the hospitals of all Central ^riscns .end 
District Jails, be a ring in mind +he assli sncos and 

facilities needed for diagnosis and treatment, "''''e 
endorse this recommfndation and suggest that the 

O'Xisting strength of the medical staff should also 
he increassd to ensure that the patients are attended 
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to regularly ae neces'^ary, throughout the day ar.d the 
night on the pattern of f^irererency uard.e in roaular 
hoenitale. ''■Jp ppcom'^^nd ■f'urther that all prieonerp 
ehould undergo a comoreheneive 'Medical pcreenJng 
on ad^le'~'ion and neriodically thereafter, 

6,?,6 ■■Jell-planned recreation hae a meat value for 
hrea.klra the rrmnotony ant< relieving the mor’^id 
atmospho-re of nrieona and can be need effectively 
not only for the physical and cental w-ell-being 
of the innates, but also as a therapeutic inetrunent 
in the faulti-pronged treatfnent. pro'''rar'nes. 
Correspondence and Interviev ra 

6.3.7 Correspondence and interviews provide Inportant 
avenues to the Drisonere for reeolving their Individual 
difficulties and for rraintaining their legitifnate 
ties with the outside world. 411 State Jail H,anuals 
contain provisions regarding the nuvber and period- 
city of letters and interviews that can be allowed 
te prisoners. rTe recor’ffi-^nd that thepp previsions 
should be ■made more flexible, eubject te suitable 
and unob+mejve arra’^gerients for censorshin and 
menitaring and that the conditions under which inter- 
viewp are conducted shc-ifld he ifroroved ^rcfn th» adnl- 
rlptra.i'ive as well as the humanitarian points of 
Viewu 
I^aye 

6.3,^ The Stat.e -Jai-l Manuals provide for the release 
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of* prif^on&ra, on p.g.r..olo., <^.rloue:h, lopvo, otc^, to 
moet BDoc-tal or onerpont oi tnotlanB in tVipir f’flrj'-’pp 
and to save thorn frorn iho oc+o o-f' ccntiruonf' 

imorioonmpnt. Ad'riniotrati''rG and nrcoodn!^'al d'' 
often defeat the -'TurnoBo for which theae orov!- 

Bione w^ro made, neceoeary that the Dowers of 

the Government with repard to the Bancticn of these 
facilj.ties should be da centralised and delegated 
to the Inspector General, the Deputy Inspectors General 
and the Superintendents of prisms, as apnropriate, to 
ensure tjmeiv and prompt decisions. 

Cantee ns 

6.?c9 'The system of cartof-ns where prisonora may 
our chase articl^p out of thrir was os has proved very 
useful in previdine an incentiv'=! for be'^tBu work. 

A.rtl olos of food, n-'roenal hy,o;l''ne, ot^tiBnory, etc., 
available from oanieens su.n’'''l'''^ent the items isoiiod. 
to +hem under the r’-leo. m!-,p prcfei Prison rianual 
cmtaina a ’let of ■';he ar+i else w’''ich m.ay be sc Id 
in the prisoners' canteens. Th^ proo’ision of 
carte^n facilitiea should keep pace with the chanping 
food habi ts and requirements o-^ the inmates and the 
profits from the caatesns, if my, should be utilised 
for the prison.'"-'rs® welfare. 

Convict O f ficers 

6.4.1, fh;= system of cornriot officers, consisting of 
convict warders, convict overseers and convict nipht 
watchm''^n, has been in existence since the nineteenth 

Cf^ntur'% The convici. warders perform within the iailB 
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the same dutips as those of the stlrendierj^ warders 
of the prison staff with regard to the watch and warrl 
of prisoners. The oanvict overseers supervise the 
prisoners' work in factories, gardens and on essential' 
services. This system, no donht, provides i^ffeotive 
incentives to prisoners for good behaviour so an to 
acl'ieve the ^xtra privllefces and reco^^nitlon a+'^'ached 
to these oo‘sltlon.3, b^si cles serving as an important 
device for the exercise o'f' snlf-control and self- 
discipline I, Hovrover, in actual orantice, there has 
been a tendancy rn the part the staff to indulge 
In over-deperdance and undue reliance on ccrvict 
offic-jS, often resulting in renercussions and unda* 
sirable consequences of a serious nature for tha ad¬ 
ministration. Tha haavy work-load of the oxedutive 
staff, particularly of a clerical nature, and l.axlty 
in adminiatra + ive nrocedures give further im.nat.us 
to thle tendency. Tha question o-" the abolition of 
convict officers was examined by the Indian Jails 
Cormittpe, 19 l 9 -mQ Q,nd subsequent Committees. It 
ha-s bsan generally agreed that the convict warder- 
system should be abolished an.d renlaced by paid warders. 
Tlip United Provinces Jail Rpforma Committee, 1946, 
recommended the aboliticn on +he ground that the 
placing 0-0 one convict In a nositicn of real autho- 
ri'ty over others is onen to several grave ob.-iectiens. 

'Ce fully endcr^3e this re commends tion. "'Je are re¬ 
commending the-adopt!c-n of various altornstivcs to 
im-orisonment and a diversification of arisen insti- 
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tutioris, ThiB Xtrill bTirifT q’hf'-'Li.+ "tp duotion >rpll 

as s qualitative chan~e iu th^ prisr-n population. In 
such a si tuaxlon^ convJ ox officox’'^ x^ 7 'ill be cone ana— 
chiOnisrn, jlcw-’-vor, since the total, abolition oo convict 
warders and convict overseers will entail .heavy exnen- 
diture, we reccnmr.nd that this systeix should be nh^s^^i^d 
out over a specified neriod, startlnp wi'"h the aboli¬ 
tion of convict v.rarders, the ph'^sing cut bs-s ng synch’"e- 
nized wit.h t.he i.ntroduction of orison refoinx.ci advo’" 
ca-ted by uso fhe convict night watchmen, who perfonn 
watch and wa:^‘d dirties wi'''hin barracha durln.c t,’-e nipht 
maj''; however 5 have to be.' retained, so Irng as prisoners 

а, ro Icdred in a.ssoclatj.on barracks and the.re is no 
adequate induction of scientific aids for "neu?'’lnp 
so curl ty, 

Separate i~nstitutions for Pn dertrials 

б. 5,1 Elsewhere in t'^e P;epr,r+ we have -advocated the 
establishTnen+ of separate In'^titutions for'undertri als. 
The arran.gomente Cor internal adm?nietratlon in such 

separate institutions will necessarily b^ somewhot 
differerb to tho^e in institutions meant for conv’lcts. 


Hhile It is true that, under th® law, und®rtrials 
cannot bo mad® to worb', i.t has net be®n found difficult 
in most Institutions to utilise the undertrials for 
kitchen a'sd other maintencance sej-vices i.n their own 
see tiers of rrisons. This praetic® cculd continue, 
but we would advocat'o the employmenT of stipendia.rjx 
cooks for supervision in the larger institutions for 
imdeT tr1 als, s^e nay add that we do not consider it 


df 


lea; ral')!'-' that convicts =should be utillsori for such 
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work in institiitionf* for undertrialsj Sirnilprlj^, 
undertrials can wear their own ; clothing and no spe¬ 
cial arrangements will ho needed for thi-^ purpose In 
the separate institutions contemulated by us, except 
in the case of prisoners who may be indigent and who 
raay need extra clothing depending on weather condi¬ 
tions. For the rest, suitable arrangvements will be 
required in these institutions for medical care, cor 
respondencG and interviews and canteens. 

The Remission System 

6.6,1 The rpmi<^sion system, which is in force, vrith 
minor variations, in prisons all over the country, 
was initially devised as. an incentive for good beha¬ 
viour and good work. The details have been lA/orked 
out under the rule-making powers of the State Govern 

ments under Section of the Prisons Act, l'^94. 

By and large, the syste-Ti h^s worked well. The rs- 

mls.qions earned are subj'^ct to forfeiture for any 
misconduct or breaches of discipline. The Model 
Prison Manual makes detailed provisions on the 
subject of remissione. We recommend that the extent' 
of remissicns and the conditions and procedures for 
granting them should be mad<= uniform and provided 
for in the new prison legislation that we have re¬ 
commended in Chapter TW, This will remedy the 
nroblems that arise at present when nrisonars are 
transferred from one State to another and find 
themselves in difficulties as to the remission rules 
by which they are to be governed. 1+ should be 



..tfcs not only 

in afi'sntiye Tnainte^ance of 4isGijfl:iiio in the 
^i:|son<^ fent also in the neiiabilitation and troat- 
ment of oripone-rs. 

{k c-atu l ty ..a n d ¥ag:t?.s 

6.?,l 'Eho syatom of fivin^ gnatulty ao a reoognltion 
for conaintently ^ood worh and beha^irionn Ip yet another 
meana adopted in some Stat ra for imprO'Vinf the worh 
turn-out. fhia la done in accordancs with rules 
framed under Section -SSCox) of ths Prisme Ao-t. The. 
gratuity, though emeix, ^'^nabl-^p th'' nrlsc'-rer to 
purcha?5e o. few cf hie requirement a of additional 
diet or p-^r-'^onal n-'^-'de froi-r, the canteen.. Put what 
is moT''^ important is the Dosaibility of convartina 
tha gratuity into additional remlPBior! at a snecified 
ratg. of gx'chang-'’ and meny Drieonere ar=' ha-poy abcu.t 
thla.,proyi8io,n. %iB. schem.e of ar.atuity i.a difffra^^^^ 

from th© wageToarnlng. scheme that is sought to b'o 
introduced in recent times in many establishments, 
i^ils in the lattar case the quantum and quality of 
thp work done by the prisoner is assessed in 
rfasonable money value and credit is given to him 
for an amount, >rhlch is less than the pre.sump;tive 
wages by the cost of his upkeep, the gratuity is 
Just an inqentive for good work and conduct. These 
benaficisnt shcemes serve the dual purpose of 
helping the prisoner and assisting substantially in 
the maintenance of di°clPline in the Institution. 
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A-''’*!ec'tatlc pa^iori^atl^??! <>.f p|pi?f^|iefs tn 
mattepi=? '^elf-lTBpTWernr tij 

4S^.f .ana i’^.PO^tg'at av- nvf f.or tk^'l-x ■?K3-lf*- 
,a,p4, tjie to 

their ‘f'arllpE?' 0x;d towprd?^ various- 

•®:ka ...©^tltadstari’^' |lari-9.ii®f;?etl'f!: jf pc^afal; 

W«:A||l|fr f^ III# ff '3^' -4^1^3.16,#. 

'iiar ■ ;§x 5a|a|i|i#il. -”^1^ 

lapfilouf o.ot*r»tvuaioallou b-,pap^. the staff* ^sinA t, 


r#. Ike, ,#|f '|^ ,'P|5t^5(33|iips- c^ 

-ba coufidf-r^i.bly eBri:eht|;d" th^®^ Paadha^atf 'th3roiJi^ 
v§iiibuf :^icj:i-©-#T3f.4ur0l. 'S^^fl>''' 

tile 'i^yste-’TT pati, bo *j'rc;g,tly ik hbtalninK 

'■y;^iun.%,|’y :Eptt3 clpatloyi ^4 ^dhcreH'C® to fee^ithy 
OOT^anity li'Vtog. il©,wgv#r,. -vorklUf of the 
Rs^cli^yatf - ^^i^ould %e t© 

imprwii^ent piirp0«!<'’ful oew^nity llylijg apii 
theys should aa-ot-\lw, ..-s^lowed Mi0.. 

forgoTnent* of tul®#. JS^t,l.||ti®||g-. -Fro- 

pe|$.y'' tl&i; f ^ 

aid fof-^.lf)t-:j^|hljbp good'dteolpline In prisons. 



Bn^-rgpncl<^°i 

6,9 »i A, •■fSomB.d as:^ . ouS'^cdy of* x^ri-*- 

Bo.B'-'SS 3,a file ana f orOS' tfe 

pri'^on. afirii.p,ipfration.. y^ith th-' '^'’■' r^'^rcr of tb- new 
pat*^®5« ,cif eriPlnal bebaviour ;8 El< 3 fhr intaito of 
#4-faggrao:‘ni’\?o ond. ■0T0bl'=^’^?tic o'^fond^r®! $h. 

.nfi!5!§afio in 1.ar?o nuiobAro, tiiB custodi'^l and S'0“' 
CU-Tity dovicea of onr ori oono roqptiro epnropriotp 
ir):proyeTfioti'f'., r>ode'?niBa.tion oiid:- ^tpstici ty. ^he 
inGTBaad||0 npwbop oo ‘=B;G'’npB fpof!- fhf. riofa- and 
•of:b,or outbroako ip nrisepe dbp^apd, tbf adoption; p,f 
advanced techniques »nd doylCfS tp ccntnol and deai. 
with emergencies., fhe .pp.ispn stpff .should be streng¬ 
thened and trained not only tq meet emerrencies, but 
also to deal ¥|th diffioglt prl^oi^^ effectively. 
Appropriate inter-comrfiuntoati.On and transport sys¬ 
tems and special equipmepit like tear smioke' and ^waten- 

hoses should be Introduced in all bis orisons with 
a view to strengthen thp security; measures and to 
improve the Gperatj:,v"n of the staff during emerfencioij:. 

Large-scale Admiesions arising from Political 
Agitations ■' . ... ■ 

6.9.0 In the Isst ten or fifteen yesrs, ihe aPita- 
tional aporosch. has;, rainf d; an edge over cpnstltutions;;!' 
^■ethods, .for the airing or redre of gpisv»pcO;S,, 
roal or imagin'^df and tpip is reflected in the fre¬ 
quent outbreak of large ,s.cal© apltetlons. i£he tempO; 
and the frequency of such e.pl.tatiOns is increasing 
progressively. In the recent past, in one particular 
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plonpc thprc-’ .hpv^? bPPn four p'ipjcr tpt.lfiris, 


e^ob irv'jo j vinr joil pdpvi.-^ 
four tlrn'P ■®:i::'- apDro''’od n 
doo’*in,'o with sucft p:it7iatl 
It j f? esogntial tn devioe 


s j. c n p, wh i c h wo r e tw o t c 
o-)'’e:'ty.. kd hoc rpthodo of 
cn-s will no longer ouf'f’ieec 
an emergency acheme, 


aocording to which the Jail Administration will be 
geared to handle smocthly large scale admiepions in 
jails d^ie to agitations. The scheme should envisage 


how nrovision should be rnace fo?’ the extra accomi-poda- 
tion, sta.ff, storecn '^^aoiliti^s and equipment etc., 
that is required on such occs'^ions. 

N a ti; r a 1 7o agd. Id. ef!__ ar_d__r mid a 11 s?ji_ o r o the r Mis h ■^havl eur 
6 o 9, t' lh'-'i‘e have ir? en os'^es ..of occasional emergent 
situa,tlons arising In prisons out of firc-’s, floods 
or c^her naturoJ.. calamities as also attempts at 

escape j ricts and other mi shehaviour. Th^' Jail staff 
shou..id fa adequately trained to meet such contingencies. 
Ra.gular '’tarding orders and alarm drills to manage 
sued developments should be nrepared and approved 
well in advance, so that none os th^se sltu.ations 
may plunge the jail administration into an unsettled 
state, fhere have been cases cf prisoners going 
berserk and creating serious trouble and also of or¬ 
ganised attempts at psc.ape or orison breaking. To 
dsal with such emergercies, without lmpa,rlng the 
dnmands of custodial and security needs, which are 
bound to be high at such times, it wil’’ be proper 
to have a small emp-rfmnev reserve of personnel. 
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specially trained in the use of fire-arms, gas-shells 
and water-hoses. One advantage of having such a body 
of men vrill be that some of them can be used also for 
routine duties when there are large scale admissionSe 
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CHAPTE R VII 

RECRUITMENT AND TRAINI N G OF PRISON PE R SONNEL 

7.1.1 The efflciencj^ of an organisation is determined 
by the calibre, training and motivation of the perso¬ 
nnel mannjng it. This is particularly so in respect 
or organistions that deal with human-beings instead 

of machines. If fellows thatvsry special care 
and attention have to be bestowed on the selection and 
training of the s'^'aff, who are to man the prison and 
correctional administration. The selectors of personnel 
in this area of public administration, as in the other 
uniformed services, have to look for physical fitness 
and courage, leadership and man-management qualities 
as well as the aependabili'iy which is guaranteed by 
a balenced nersonallty. In addition, they will have 

to look for endurance qualities, a broad interest in 
social welfare end a flair for human relationship. 

Levels of Direct E ntry 

7.7.1 There is considerable diversity in the admission 
of direct recraits and the levels and percentages of 
their entry, vis-avis promotees and transferees from 
State to State. Tills underlines the need for ratio¬ 
nalising the system of recruitment and promotion on 

an acceptable and reasonably uniform basis through¬ 
out India. Ue recomm.end. that direct entry ihto 
the Prison Organisation should be restricted to only 
three levels - viz., Warder Grade II, Assistant 
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Jailor and the lowest level of the Superintendent’s 
cadre by whatever name it is caJ.led. For warders^ 

the prescribed educational cualification in uf'ct 
States is the Sth standard, side by side with the 
necessary physical qualifications, f^cllowing the 
recommendations of the All India Correctional Con¬ 
ference, th? Stats cf hamil Nadu has already raised 
the educational qualification for warders to the 

5.5, L.C« Sven otheivise, in mo^t States, a good 
number or? those selected for warders’ posts are 
holders c-" S.C,T,,Co» Tinder the circumstances, we 
feel that, though on account of the salsry level now 
prevalent, the lower educational quslification may 
remain for tc.B present, S.S.L.C, qualified tnen may 
be reci’uited as far as possible 5 aiid, in due course, 
when the States are in a position to bear the addi.- 
tional financial burden, the qualification of 

5.5. L.C, should be enforced with an attendant rise 
in the salary-level to that of Junior Assistants 
in Offices, The source of recruitment for this 


category generally will bo the Rm.ployment Fxchsnges 
and the Open Marhet. 

7.8,8 The next level of direct entry is as Assis¬ 
tant Jailer* The educational qualification for 
this, in m.ost States, is even now a degree and 
Candida •h'V! .with tra’.nlng in Social PTorh or Crlmd-' 
nology and Correctional ^fork are preferred. This 
is as it sbould be, But we would oiiggerit that all 
direct rec:mitment to the posts of Deputjr Jailor 
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and Jailor should be stopped and these posts should 
be reserved exclusively for protnotion from th(= loA/er 
categories of staff, fhe direct recruitment cuo+a 

in the category of Assistant Jailors may be fix^'d 
at 50^?„ The other 50^ should be filled maivTv la- 
promotion from,, the really good men among the warder 
staff 3 who. qualify in properly devised promotion 
tests, and oartly by transfer of s.ervice in a m'edl- 
fied system of direct recruitment with age limits 
relajred, from among nthariifise qualified members of 
the ministerial staff. All. such personnel 3,nould be 
given Bpecicu. or.ientatlon trao-ning preperatorv to 
their promotion, 

7.7«S Direct entry at the higher executive level will 
also be for 50^^ posts in the lowest mn.k of Deputy 

Additicnal/Grade II Superintendents, chosen from 
among persons with post-g-"aduate qualifications, 
preferahly M,As, in Criminology and Correeticnal 
Administration or in Social ¥ork, including Correc¬ 
tional ¥ork, or graduates with post-graduate diplo¬ 
mas in these fields. The higher posts will be filled 
on.ly by promotion. The procedure of seiectlon by 
the Pablic Services Commission, both for the Assistant 
Jailor and Grade II 3uporin+endent, should include 
a vrritten test and an interview. The restriction 
Of direct entry to- only three levels will achieve 
the obi act of infusing fresh blood laterally .at 

suitable levels of the rank structure, while pro¬ 
viding opportimities for at least tt\ro grade promp- 
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tions between two stagee of direct recruitment. 

The Importance of Tra 'I ^l ng, 

7.3.1 Planned and scientific training of the personnel 
at the various levels of an administrative organisa¬ 


tion Is a basic requirement of efi'icient management 
and c;''eates an as'^et, vrhich pays dividends all i^long 
the line. The need for .such tra:^.ning in even mere 
imperative .and nreesing in respact of the rri.aon Ser¬ 
vices, F'or one thine, the Prison A.dmini.stratlcn 
is a field where there has been a vital snift co em¬ 
phasis in recent years from the objective of retri¬ 
butive end deterrent custody to the idea..! of refor¬ 
mative en'i rehabilitative treatment. For another, 

■ the. training facllit'fas avail.able to the Prisch Ser¬ 
vices over the j-'ears have been emtremolj" meagre and 
habhasard, Tt is small wonder, tharefcie, that the 
TI.N, enpert Pr. F. G. Eackleeg, chose to ’put down 
effective training of alil officers of tie Fim'son 
Services as one of bis top-priority recooTTriendations. 

The kll India Jail M-snual Gommittoe and the Modal 


Prison Frurual have also, very rightly, reiterated 
this stand. 


P re s sr. t Poj3 i tl on 

7.4,1 Inspiie of the universal acceptance of correc¬ 
tional work as a highly technical profession requi¬ 
ring systematic training and snientlflo- techniqu,es, 
a vast ■evajori-cy of the -staff of onm prisons still 
remain witbout adequate training and appropriate 
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orientation In respect of the modern philosophy end 
methods of correction. The best of academic onali- 
fications 3.cqiiired in the University, such as a post- 
.gradua,to degree or a, diploma in any cf the Sec-'cl 
Sciences, or Social Tvork, -with some srecicllsal’icn in 
the correctional admin j strati on thre^'/n ^n, cannon be 
a substihrta for the initial job-orientod basic 

training of newly-recruited personnel, or the sub¬ 
sequent in-service training of such staff., Mor can 

mere eype:icnee, however, varied and valuable, sta.nd 
in for well-“d9velcped instituticnai training, which 
alone csjc mo.k.a the pra-ctic.al work that foi io'-js really 
meanlngfal and effective^ Uninstiucted and insce- 
quate.ly ti'C-ined Ete,ff nax’e been knotrn to handicap 
the implementation of preeressire correcti.onal no- 
licies» If some prison offlcors bav<: dona- xn-d-l, 

inspito of this lack of uniform and ■ouTDOsef’.il 
training, on eXO CJO u.rt of the rich e>:perl'''=‘nce they 
were able to gather in the field, it was because 
of sene vary relevant educative opportunities that 
came their 3uoh tralrine. facilttlos an they 

now hove, barring a few G.xc3U'cions, are neikhpr well- 
planned nor properly cc-OT^oinotod, and certainly 
not systematised according to an intpgrat<)i national 
pattern= 

Le x ^e l s , and. Typ es of Training 

7,5,1 the development of basic and in-service 
tralaing prcgramraee for prison officers could be 
rationalin^d at ilnee levels as listed below: 

(i) Hardens (Grade TI), Harders (Grade J) or 



Head Warders and Ciiief Head Warders ~ i,e 


Gtiardlng staGH, ground level end sunervi oory^ 
(ii) A.ss,istant Jailors, SaC”JallorP, Denuty Jef.Aoro 
and Jailors « i.e^ middle level officers, and 
(iii) Deputy Superintendents, Additional Superin- 
tendonts and 'Superintendents - l.Oo higher 
1P V ol ex e cu i. 1 v s 8« 

Bas ic li'ain_tr\g__cf_j;[a.rders 


7 e 5<,‘5 The: first of tnese categories consists mostly 
of persons originally recisilted at the lo:vest level 
of Grade IT Warders, wl+h a minlTrum educational qua.li- 
fl cation 01 t.ne ?th standard. Some then nav be 
Matriculates, but many "-fould stand somewhere in 
betue-'n,. j,t is oesirable to re“-orvanise the train— 
ing 01 vv’a2’Q.oI’s as e.n -tnitiaa training instpani of 
the in-service a.ffai'r, vfnich Lt in at present. The 
language they understand viil normally be the language 

of the particular State, Training Institutions for 
them Siiou, therefore, be ava.ltable at the Stata 


level, 

run3ah, 


M.sha.r 

Uttar 


ashtra, Gu.jarat, Madhj'a Pradesh, Haryana, 
Pradesh and West Bengal have rf5gular' 


like Tauil Hadu, Werala, Mysore and Andhra have less 
formal arrangomentE for the training of warders. The 


smaller 


States and the Union Territories take advan¬ 


tage of tb^ Warders Training Institijtlons of the 
neighbouring Sta+es, which impart training in the 
sa’ro language. The (rrriealun for the basic 
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training of warders should lay stress on the custo¬ 
dial an'd security sBpects an.d include a subetautial 
quantum of Drill, Musketry, Physical Tra.1 rang and 

Unan-aed Combat, as indicated in Appendix of the 
Model Prison Manual., along ^-.rith a basic understand¬ 
ing of the purpose irOid methods of the correctional 
trea/bmont of of.rsnd.Grs„ Ihe duration of th.'- courBe 
may b->- sIt months^ khe else of each batch will 
depond on the sl£e of 'the State and the total 


strength of its warders. A practical slant c.an be 
given to.thivS training if the training inat: initlon 
is located close to a medlum~s.iz,s prison. 

Eaei c Training of Mid d le Level 0icons 

7.5.0 Another basic t.rainlr)f programme will be re¬ 
quired fvOr the middle Ic/sl executive c^ficers of the 
prison admlnist.rat.ivG structure. It is 03tiTna'‘ed 
that tne totsa number of Assiotant Jailors, Sub- 

Jailors, Deputy Jai.lors and Jailors in India, whether 
recmiitod directly or appointed on transfer, would 
not exceed 2yOCO,, it is obvious that every Sto-te 
wli.l not ha.ve a sufficient annual intake of officers 
of t.uif-; category to ^farmat the organisation of 
tnelr c.raining at the dtate level. On the oihor 

hand, a Central Institution for the country as a 
uhole c;annot also provide the answer, partly because 
of dlf"-ie.ilties as to the medium o-f instruction and 
pa.rtiy ])eaause of the many variations in the States 
as to the lob roquiT‘emen+s in the fields. It will^ 

therefore, appropriate to organise this training 
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regionally. By a natural process, three Jail 
Training Schools have cowe into existence in the 

country?" and have developed quite well over tne 
years» Those are the Uttai* Pradesh Goveinuent 

Jail Training School at Lucknow, the Jail Officers 
Training School at Yorvs.da, Poena aeJ “^hf Jail 

Training School at Jliasar in Haryana, Many ad:]oin«-’ 

ing States sf^nd their prison effi cs^s for training 
to these Institutions, It has been declc'Gd tnat a 
Begional Training Centre for Prison Officers will 
be set up s.t VeTlore in Tarnii Nadu for the four 
Sourhern Siatea, 'fnis process could be continued 
.and standardised. There is need, for exaraple, of 

a Binilar .Institution in the eastern region of the 
country. Cod out ta may be the most suita.ble location 
for this institution. The syllabus of tra.ining for. 
Assistant Jai.lors maiT- be along the lines suggested • 
in Appendix I of the Model Prison Manual, with 
suitable changes in the light of the experience 
gained in the existing institutions and in the field. 


The training programme should, however, have a pre- 


dcru.nantly ri 






■ienta.tlon and be constantly 


revissd and dovslcp^d on the basic of currerr 


scientific research and evaluation of existing 
ccrrectiona.l orogrs.mmes. The duration of the course 


Txa.y be one year and e.ach batch may consist of P5 to 


40 oohears, 

Hi £,t.or' [;G v'l-hi, 0)f-^iaGrs’ Training 

7, 5«4 the higher level exenuttves who are directly 
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in charge of prison administration and correctional 
work are the Deputy Superintendents, Additional Su¬ 
perintendents and Superintendents of different grades. 

The initial training of direct recruits to these ranks 
will also have to be organised in the Regional Training 

Institutions mentioned above. The duration of the 
course for the higher level officers ma^y also be one 

year end each batch should, if possible, not exceed 
15 officers. ¥e may add that any attempt at State 
level training of these officers, without an Insti¬ 
tutional programmes, can at best be an informal process, 
which cannot produce the desired results. 

Promot ion, Orientation. Advanced and 
Specialist Courses 

7.5o5 Training is a continuous process. Generally 
speaking, no category of prison officials should be 
promoted to the next higher rank, without undergoing 
pre-promotion training. Nor should any Member of the 
minlstGria.1 staff, however good, be posted to exe¬ 
cutive responsibility without suitable orientation 
training. These promotion/orientation courses should 
be of short duration and covf^r not only the general 
features and requirements of custodial and security 
functions, but also the basic principles of classi¬ 
fication, correctional treatment, w^ork programmes and 
other procedures of reformation and rehabilita¬ 
tion, side by side with the particular responsibi¬ 
lities of the post which the trainee will be called 


upon to 
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7.5.6 The changing patterns of criminality, law¬ 
lessness and connected attitudes among prisoners, make 
it essantial that all guarding staff should be given 
refresher training after 5 years of service. Some 
authorities are of the view that a common refresher 


course 
could b 
such re 


tor all such staff would do and that promotions 
e ms.de from a.nc,,ng those who have been put through 
fresher training and tested for higher calibre 


of promotable material. As far as the lower level 
staff are concerned, either of these methods could be 
adoptee in the States, according to the numibers that 
are thrown up for consideration for promotion. 

7.5.7 The Regional Institutions for the middle and 
the higher level officers should siso offer ccntlnuing 
educat.'.on in the shape of refresher, advanced and 
specialist courses to such officers. In addition, 
officers selected for promotion will need to be put 
through special orien'i'a.tion courses before or immie- 
dlately alter selection. ¥e feel that training for 


promotion at the higher levels should be kept separate 
from the ordinary refresher courses. If the machanics 
of the selection of personnel for promotion is stream¬ 
lined in such a fashion that it is possible to list 
all prospective candidates for promotion posts well 
in time, the organisation of pre-promotion institu¬ 
tional training for them can be greatljr f ac3 lita,ted. 

In order to avoid administrative inconvenience 
as also to ensure that the Prison Departments are 



able to derive full advantage from the various kinds 
of training programmes that may be organised from time 
to tim^e, it will be necessary to provide an adequate 
training reserve in each grade of the prison services. 
This can be calculated by every State for Itself. 

Institut i onal Pattern. S t aff an d Faci liti es f or 

EGoea rcb 

7,6,1 The Glas'= rooms, libraries, workshops, parade 
and play grounds, as well os the hostel facilities 

in most of the existing schools leave a lot to be 
desired. Theoe important training ins’lltud'ions 
dCw'^erve to be planned and built to modern arid scien¬ 
tific specifications, with appropriato lecture halls, 
discussion rooms, libraries, laboratories, workshops 

and other facilities. The older instigations should 
be assisted with financial grants from the Central 

Plan Funds to remode'', and. expand the exist.ing build¬ 
ings and to put up new ones. The newly-oroposed 
institutions should be given outright grants to lay 

out their cam.puses straightaway, according to the 
requis.ite standards. The non-re marring items con¬ 
stitute a material, national asset measurable in 
term.s of our plan schemes, even if the higher man¬ 
power assets so dpveloped are not appropriately 
valued in these calculations. It will also be 
necessary to go in for modern teaching tools and 
connected equipment in a big way, 

7.6.7 lu is not.1 ced that in m.any training insti¬ 
tutions the instru.ctional st^^ff consist of rejects 
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fpom the regular establishment. This is a situation 
that needs a radical remedy. The best available 
talent in the field, both from, the angle of character 
and of efficiency, with a flair for the communlcatio.a 
of ideas and imparting instruction, shoijld bf 3 chorie.n 
for these assignments, which have the responsibility 
of mould!re t.he careers of impressionable young 

officers. Apart from securing the very best depart¬ 
mental officers, ej:pe:^t Clinical Psychologigts, Ccclo- 
log?;.sts, and Criminologists as well as Co .r ruction si 
Socia.1 Workers for individua,! and group therapy, will 
have to be drawn into these institutions. The problem 
of staffing is closely linked with the ques+ion of 
adequate incentives. While experts from tbs Univer¬ 
sities and other academic institutions may normally 
come, to these institutions on a tenure basis, vrith 
some deputation allowance. Prison Officers vrho are 
Selected on the basis of their merit and ab.llity 
should be given, not only financial compense-tion, but 
a term in such an assignment should be considered a 
special qualification for preforment in service. .These 
officers coul.d also be given opportunities for train¬ 
ing and study tours abroad. The importance of the 
training of trainer-s cannot be over-emphasised. For 
this purpose, special courses on methods of instruction 
as well as on new dmvGlcpmonts in the field, could be 
provided in the Waticnal Institute to which we shall 
refer hereafter. It should be made pos.sible for the 
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training institutions to retain the semrices of woll- 
trained officers and . competent experts by offering 
tnam suitable positions of prestise and adoqua.te fin.'- 
anclai compensation In the Institution Itself« 

7»6e3 Modarn methods of assessment of performance 
of the participants in the different types of courses 
will have to be dcvisedo 'fhis need not always 
comprise of a series O’*^ 0 nd-”Of"*cGurss exa.rainationse 
A multl-prong<3d and continuous process of assessment 
would be much better* The aseessment of performance 
in the refresher courses can help to determine sul- 

tabilitj^ for promotion or for special. a,ssicnments 
like posting to a t.ralnina institution. It will be 

necessary that some basic action-oriented evaluation 
and research work is also clone in these institutions. 
A good sprinkling of experts and specialists in 
the many connected disciplines will not chly raise 
the standards of training in t.be different branches 
to dssirabj-Q revslo^ it will permit also of some 
useful research work being undertaken sirnult-aneously. 


Collateral 


in 




ul ai Tiju ^ t'aci-i 
in s 1 1 Tu t?i on a- 


-0 3 fo r Prison OfficerB 


7.'^cl fhe yawning gap in the structure of training 
facilities a'raiicj.!Je to ^he officers of the prison 

and correctional services o,nd the requirements of 
the present situation has been to some extent covered 
by the onporrnnit,ies provided for the in-service 


training o.f these of'^'icers in ocrta.ln insti 
like the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 


tuti ons 
the 



Delhi, laroda and Madras Sehoels of Social Work and 
the Departraents of Psychology, Sociologyj Crittinology 
and Social Work in some TTnlversities. These institu¬ 
tions provide post-graduate degree courses in Crimi¬ 
nology and Correctional Administration or variations 
of It to selected young graduate officers deputed by 
the State Governments. A number of senior officers, 
holding positions of responsibility in the corre-ctional' 
field today are nersons who have gone through such 
courses. These institutions of higher learning also 

organise occasional advanced and specialist courses for 
senior officers in the various facets of Prison Adminis¬ 
tration and Institutional Treatment of Offenders, Their 
help •t’i developing training schedules, teaching mateft- 
rials and publications for courses of training conducted 
in jail training institutions has been invaluable. In 
addition, they also organise seminars and conferdhoef, 

from time to, time, for se-nlor jail admlntstratorBs Ih# 
Central Bureau of Correctional Services whose functions 
Include training, research and publications, has also 
been orgenjzing training programmes of various kinds 
for correctional end ludicial personnel. These facir 
lities should be utilised by the Stapes to the maxlmtai 
possible extent. 

Nation a l Institute of Correcti o nal Work 
7.P.1 .Even after all these arrangements ha'^o been 
established 5 there will still be left uncovered add 
unbrldged some areas of training for ^.rison AdminiS'^ 



traction and Cop rectiono,l Work, which cannot h® filled, 
adequately, except by a centrally-orgar.ieed Netlon^'i 
Institute, Onl.y such an Institute Cion hriry about 
a iruitfuL exchange cf adees through d.icccT’ninFlo' 
organised ceminaro and Gonferences for senior hFlscn 
Adninistrators, ^/ith the participation exrer-e of 
national and international repute. j’hrougn tnese 
chaiine.LS j. ^ wrlx oo poasehle for soni or aduini st^'^a.'^ors 

of the prison organisation and experts iii the correc¬ 
ts. Oii 0,1 ii,^.).! CO DC;' lii touch with '.nrrent d'S'T'elopncnts 
all, over t.he world for jirpleuenting procress'Lvo prison 
re.forrs and. uodern co,rrectlcnal sc.heu 3 s. Only such 

an Inotit'ote can prov.ide specialist courser of a, high- 
leve.!. wiin up-to-date progreuToes as well ar uniform 
standards, for orison of"'!cere and cor.'i'ectiona.l spe¬ 
cialists throughout India., Few lde.as and schemes .- 
sponsored 0,7 tlie United Nations agenc.ies, can be 
analysed ahrl imnleraented only through the fo'n.in 
of such a National I,not''tute. 


7 h o y 

/ © -.J ,» 'j i . 


n basic tra.ini';ig course can be envisaged 


in the National Institute of Correctional Services 
ti-L.L. such iiuU'? a,.3 A.1I Ind.ia Prison Service or 
ot.he.r .Social L'ufence Servicos arc organised. But, 
even without such a course, the National Institute 
would ba.'-re d ts icoi-.k fully delineated with advanced' 
cou:i/Gc-3 for ’^rison and Ccrrec'^io.nal Offi.ce.r's who 

have a few j^'oars expeu^e^ce in the 'field. Ihese 
courses ray be cO y -n 4 rnonths durati oru Shevtor. 
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courses of 4 to 6 weeks rriipht also be conducted for 
senior officers with longer service who are likely 
to be chosen for higher- ad:’ninistrati''re posltloros. 

Both these types of Gour.ses will cover the latest 
developments in the field of prison administro.tion 
in the country and abroad, along with modern methods 
and techniques of correctional work, diversification 
of Insti tutions. el as si fi cation procedures and 
modernisation of prism industries and agriculture, 

side by side xv^ith management techniques and 0 Sr M 
methods, apDropriatcly tailored to -the requirements 

of t.he group concerned. Shorter special coijrses 
of seven to ten days duration on particular topics 
could also be arranged for a croso-eect:'on of 

officers from different branches of the Prison and 
Correctional Aarrulnistration and allied di'^ciplines. 

One of the iraoortant functions of t.he National In- 
sti'f'ute will be the training of trainers for the 
various. Correctional Training Institi.itions in the 


country. Over a number of years if a large group 
of officers in this field are exposed to such 


modern, Integrated and nationally oriented training, 
it will have a perceptible impact on the thinking 
end actions of the correctional administrators in 
the St.ates and thus lay -t-he foundations of an infra- 
strneture, sn which alone it will be Dosmible to 
build a, thoroughly reformed and modernised orison 






& 


and correctional 





7.8,3 Apart from this, the Institute will else h?ve 
a Research and Devej.optnent Cell priraarily engaged in 
stedying and assessing statistically and othervase, 
the existing correctional procedures and their per'- 
fori-raance ratings for devising suitable trarlnin? rro- 
graianes which will achieve the best resuDts, This 
Cell will also keep in touch with the high level 
corrooticnal training courses in the country and the 
personnel put through such special training, sc as to 
arrange for a feed-’hack: on their ’jspfuln.o'ss t’'e 
performance of work in the field- -n the b^sia of 
such information, the conkents end schedules of 

training courses will else hove to he continually 
analysed, reviewed and oo-ordlneted by this Cell. 

7,R,4 For ail these nurpjoces, the Government of 
India should consider the establishment of a Rational 
Institute of Correctional Administration as early-' 

as possible. Ton-notch experts in the field 
should be collected together in this centre, so 

that it may be possible to secure the best training 
ooportunities and guidance channels for the senior 
03"fiaer3 of the Prison and Correctional Services 
in India. The training programmes and a.ssessment 

procedures in this institution should be such as to 
enable the snottlng out of the best material to man 
the National Institute itself, ap'^rt from other 
important a.ppointrne:ats In the field. It will, 

2 nci de'3 i'Bj ly, serve o,s a general, clearing house 
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Of Ideas and a oo-ordinating centre of action proir 
graiTiTnes, by bringing together senior personnel of 
other connected departnonts for a better underntandin 
of the objectives an.d procedures cf Trodem corre 3~ 
ti on al v/ork, 

7.B,5 We have emphasised elsewhere in this report 
the imnortance sc go— ord.ine.tion between the three 
elements of the Criminal Ju'^tice fys+em, ■‘•he 

Police, the Judiclemy and the triaon & Correc'^'i onal 
Administratlcn. The proposed National Institreie 
of Correctiona] Adeirlstraticn should organise 
training course'^^ and semi.ners for j'adiciol of-^icers, 

m 

in particular, to acoueint them with the la’f'est 
concepts of Criminology and renology releVront to 
their work. 

a tiona. l Co-cpe rati on a nd TJ. M, Te chn i cp.l 
A.SS Is tgri.ee .. in . _'thfv tleld of Correct! on a.l ihnining 

7.9,1 •Tl.iere i.s ample scope for interna'^'i on.al co¬ 


operation and Ihii-t'd Nations technical assistance 
in the field of eorrecticna.1 training, Such 


asp’istance and co-operation could be secured not 
only for the train.ing of some of cur O'vm experts, 
instir.ictors and oen.l-or officers in selected insti¬ 


tutions abroad, but also for the orevisien of rele 
vent literahe.re, teachin.g aids, and other equip¬ 
ments in our own Instit’ations. In this connection 


full advpntgg'3 ccc.ilvd be taken of the training 
con.re.,s '.vrdlnhie .in the ITii^tad Nations Institutes 
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In Tokyo and Rome and in siroilan Institutions of tbs 
Coramcnuealth countries* In due course, the prouoeed 
National Institute could e^^tend its training and 
other facilities to the noighbouring countris;; under 
the Cclcnbo Flan and other eluiler sclioues of 
in horn ational coroneration. 
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GE UPOSR VIII 

^RYIGS (D MD ITIOHS OF PRISON PBR ^M^. 

General Consider a tions 

Salol The question of the service conditions of prison 
personnel was discussed by the 1919^20 (brmiittee as 

well as the Jail Manual Comrdttee, 1957-59, but no 
substantial iirprovement has been brought about in 
this respect so far* This has virtually created a 
dichoton^r in the prison administration. On the one 
hand, the living conditions of the prisoners have 

j 

iirproved, but the conditions of service of prison 
personnel have remained static, , Indeed, in certain 
areas, there has been a deterioration in the latter® 
Prison personnel are exposed to nany hardship in 
the course of their work. They have to work, on an 
average, for 10 to 14 hours per day and, during emer¬ 
gencies, even for 14 to 16 hours a day. They are 
also required to be on night duty as a regular 

routine. Adequate quarters are not provided to 
prison personnel. In sorb States, only barrack 
accommodation i s provided. Sick and leave reserves 
are inadequate with the result that long leave to 
the prison staff is a rarity. Even the weekly off 
is not always possible. All this has a ^riously 
adverse effect on their morale and sense of reo- 
ti tude e 

8,1,2 During recent years, emergencies like ire-ss 
arrests, over-crowding etc,, have becon© common and 
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there have been riots in the prisons in sorre States® 
The suprenB need of the present tiiresj the re fore ^ is 
to uBintain proper lav.’ a.nd order In the pj'iscn,s® Hov/- 
e\n3ry this will not be possible ■unless the service 
conditions of the prison personnel are .satisfactory 
and unless 'the staff members are reasonab3.y sf 
Moroeo’rar, during the last few decades? we have been 
referring to prisons as places of corrQctio.n, training 
and treatnE.nta It is expected that o.f.fenders leaving 
prisons £houl.d be reforiTBd and their resettleriDnt 
in society should te fa ci 11 to ted® In other wordsj 
the expectations fro.'r. the prisons hart? go.ne up® .It 
follcws that it is e.ssentlal that a qualitati'^'o ini- 
prove Rent should be brought about in the attitudes 
and functioning of the prison sta.ff. It is oiu* v.low 
that a fatig'jed staff? subjected to doimstic and other 
worries? cewnnot be expected to undertake any correc- 
tio.nal and reforriiatlve work in the prisons. This 
will possiole only when personnel? who are proper.1y 
recruited and trained? are available in adequate 
nurabors and. when they are reasonably happy and con¬ 
tented® 

8©1»3 it is widely re cognized nov/ that the conditions 
of service.in any profession shoijld te such as v/o'old 
attract and retain the best sui-ted person-s. This 
KD-ans that the s3,rvlce condi'bions s.houd.d be related 
to tne ■'^ark . to be porfor.mGd? pro-'ri. do the iie- 
oo-ssary safGguaj?as against the risk.s and handi¬ 
caps tniv>lv3d in the profession? and afford to 
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■the personnel not only 30 b satisfaction bnt also oppor 

timities for growth within the organisation* 

liaise 

S®8*1 I'hore siiould be a wall planned and properl 3 ’' 
regniatacl tirrr^ table of vrerk hours for erery caitogory 
of personniilo HorcP.lXyj guarding personnel should 
not bp r3qpg.re^d to, v.'oi'k f or niore than 8 hours 0 . day* 
Other categories of staff riarnbers should be required 
to keop such hours of dutj^ as can be reasonably'- ox- 


pected from the physical and mental capacitj?- of the 
kind of persons dravn. to each category?-* 

8»2©2 Then there is the Gn.icial question of payr and 
s-llowances© Prisons perso'nnol are rcquiiTOd to .handle 
criminals and other violators of the law a Ihey are 
often exposed to da.ngcrov:iS situations# They are now 
expected to te in t-ninc with the modem theories of 
rGforma.tion and rehabilitation of offenders. Their 
duties and r3 sponsibilitte s hau/e some analogy with 
those of the polioo# Wo are aware that the condi¬ 


tions of service of the police in India are a!.so 


not what they ought to be. We are also aware that 
Government, having to employ a very large number of 
men for a variety of jobs have, perforce , to think 
of some degree of parity in jobs in different- 
dopartronts of parSTllel or near parallel grades# 

As the problems and the resources of the States 
exhibit a gKiSt diver si ty^ wo recommend only that 
Ibe pay’ sc&ies aid allowances of prison personnel 
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diould be dotormined i/dth duo regard to thoir om 
particular responsibilities, the expoctations from 
them, the mini mum necessary to attract the kind of 
persons required and the provisiens that are made 
for the Oiil 3 ' othei soraewhat analogous servi'se 


the polices. 


8 „2 sS Th- sti'orgth of each category of staff should be 


deterriiliied on o.n objective 
bo taken into account are 


be si Se 


factor 


asGovhlG hours of 





per day, the staff-prisonar ratio, the rsirilio’'nn'ss 
of leave, sLokne ss and training and promotio:! pro&- 
po cts« 

SsGal Thu rank structure and promotional prospects 

in any sarvicsi should m such Ghat now entrants at 
the various levels of antry may, ordinarily, bo in. 
a position to look f')r'v;ard to at least t¥c j^ado 
promotions .lia a service span of about thirty yaa.rss 
Promotions o.t all Invois should go by seniority, 
subject to the rejection of the mfit, from among 
the suitably qualified parsons-;. At the lower 2.ovels 
the suitability or otherwise for promotion is best 

determined on the btul-s of tests ha Id ’be fore or 
after suitable courses of training® In the higher 
strata, sucli. suitubiliuy can !:« asssssoci on the 
baj:J.s of the qualifications and experience acquired 
tK:}for« -nd altar joining tae sarvico and she record 
oi 0 -:I’forninfts as ad trom year to year® 
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80 SO 2 Tho staffing pattern of tho prisons, detailed 
In Chapter 7 will admit naturally of two gi’aco pro- 
iTiotions in each of its three tiers itself, if' the 
rank-. strength is adequato* But it is so cm 
that, in actual pr<acticG, this criterion of pro¬ 
motion is iicst difficult of achiovGmcjnt in thc 3 lowest 
tier of custodial staff consisting of warders, head 
I'jarders asid chief head warders. In Uttar Pradosh, 
fer :Lnstance 5 for an approximato vnrdor strength of 
50 CX}, thoro are only 500 head warders and 6 chief 
head ht-rders«. In order to malco the conditions of 
serrlco in the prison establishment rGS-lly rrenning- 
ful for this Inportant category of officials, 
will ultlrintely be recruited imth C»LeG« qualifi* 
cation, we recomond that the custodial cadre be. 
re structured to a ratio of 30s 5i I 4 It chou!.d 
not be difficult to pick out from among the various, 
duties parfornnd by warders, certain functions 
-fnich are outside tte ordinary run of ^mstodial 
dulie s end involve a moasuro of original thinking, 
intelligent action or coKpa.ratively higher r^jsponsl- 
bilitya For instcance, head vnrdors could replace 
warders .‘In the position of block-.in-chcj'gG, kitchen- 

in-charge-, out-gang-in-charge, ctco Blnilarly, all 
jjLiporvisory and hig.b,ly re sponsible posts of 
'indlvicual duty such as gate-keeping, tower-watching, 

arms ir diarge, factory disciplino, etc#, shouG.d be 
mde Chief Head iiarder* s positions* The financial 



coEmltment involved in-tills suggestion will not be 


unreasonably large and the process of restriicturing 
could bo spread over a period of five yaarso 
8«3«,3 in the two higlier tiers, it sh.ould be relati¬ 
vely easier to provido adequate promotional prospects* 
Indeed, this wil.1 be facilitated if our ro- 


©oirrianlati'anis relating bo the appointraemt of vrhole- 
timeJI^nll offi'ijGrs. in charge of a.11 Pistrlcn Prisons 


and •Sa.b-J<ails aro accepted. In States where vu 
intortmdiate posts of .Deputy Ja.ilor or Jal.lor Irade 
II do not exist, a sufficient number of such posts 
shoul.d be created bGtw'een Assistant Jailors and 
Jailors, for deoling with specific-rosponsibilitles 
in the hierarchy<» The pronotl onal ratio for this 
. middle tier could be lOi 3s 1, while in the higner 
tier'the ratio of 5? 3? 1 is suggested for regula¬ 
ting the cadre strength of Super in ten dents Grade II, 
SupGrintonclonts Grado I and Selection Grade :Sup3- 

T* in T “VO C' 

8o3c 4 It should also bo possible for outstanding 
persons to go up from one tier to the other* ''Ai 
have already recommended the abolition of direct 


re crurbiOGnb ac o.i.rtain intamndiate levels in the 
two uppue tiers of the prison staff and the resor- 
vatio'i: of Kl^posbs of f ^alstont. Jailors ond the 
lorn st grade of Aup-. rintandent as a promotion quota< 
?rorr:ti,on to these pcirts should be .based on testp/' 


IntGroiGws h./ coGoial selection beards, with the 
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association of tho Public .Services Ctonanissionj as 
nGcdssary» 

Fac i litio s whllG on Du ty 

& 94,1 ThCi following facilities should bo extended to 
prison personnel \-iri.ila they are on dutys- 

(i) Rest rooms for the use of staff mGrnbers who are 
required to wait in the institution in between 
their duty periods.* Smoking should be al?,ow 3 d 
in these rooms and a few beds should be pro*i 
vided for the night duty staffs 

(ii) Canteen S 5 

(iii) Bath-rooms and lavatories? 

(iv) Lockers? 

(v) First-aid facilities? 

(vi) Torches and boots for night duty* 

Housi n g, Medic al and B d ucat t o nal F aci lities 
8e5*l itaitable rent-free quarters should be provided 
for the staff required to live on tho preriiLses in 
the vicinity of the Institution, Till such time as 
GoverniiEnt quarters arc not available 5 staff iiembers 
should be given adequate house-rent allo>ra.nces* 

Messes shoul.d be provided for the ' 5 «taff accomraodated 

in. barracks® All housing arrangemsnts should include 
facilities for gann s and recreation* 

8e5©,2 Adequate prophylactic and HB.dical facilities 
should be provided to the staff and their families 
in the prison institutions so that the Governmont 

orders in this regafd for public servants in geno- 
rcsl are available to the prison staff in reality 
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aiid not HE rely on papor^ 


8*5<k3 
to the 


The following facilities should be 
prison staff for the education of 


extended 

their 


dren s- 

(i) Transport at Government cost or, in the 


alternative, suitable transport allowsnce 
in cases where the institution is 
located more than 5 Kms arra.y from the 
ne are st school/* col lege • 

Cii) Hostel accommodation for children of ^, 

transferred and other staff nBiaborsc Wior© 
independent hostalo cannot be sot up, 
seats should be secured for the children 
of the staff in othdr hostelso 

Awardj 

8 a6<?.l Provision exists in the defence, police and 
fire services for the recognition of gallantry 

and meritorious/distinguished service* -ha custodial 
staff of the prison also constitute a uniformed 


SGrviccia Their duties are inportant and arduous 
and ha;/G can el ament of risk as they have to look 
after dangarous prisoners also. The Government of 
India should institute suitable rBdals for award to 
prison personnel for the reco.gnition ci bravery/ 
meritorious service» This will be a great boost to 
their morale. 


P IPili ct i op,-f lP„m__Da^a^g 0 ^ 

NecQSsary fr.cilities for defence should be 


P '7 H 

« ( D 




extendsd to the staff mernbers in the event of cri- 


mina?u prose cut ion/civil proceedings arising out of 


bona-fide discharge of official duty. So al.so legl. 


tiimte protection should be extended to personnel 
in me^tters related to the recovery of danc-ges for 
bona-fide delays, errors of Judgrasntj etc* 


M-GirDars of tte custodial staff sonr^tinies die 
or are dlsai.bled in the discharge of their duties^ 
Suitable provisions should be mde for the orcnt of 


extra-ordijiary pensions 


In such case So 


W olfa re 

SsSsl A nnlfare ihind should be crea.ted for providing 
help and arnnities to the prison staff and their 
faradj.iGs« The fund ccu]..d be developed fro® monthly 
subscriptions from the stadf, voluntary donations, 
subject to rules frarred hy Gox’’ernm 3 nt, interest 


accruing on inve stments, bmefit perfcrmnces by 
artists^ thaatri.cal parties, aineraas, otCo, donations 


from co-operative credit societies, profit of the 
co-operative shop and subsidies from Government funds* 

The State Governments should make matching contributions to 
to the Staff Welfare Funds. 

8.802 The benefits to bo provided to the personnel 
and their families out of the Welfare F^md should 
in cl .r in medical aid where more than ordinary medical 
help is required and is bejqond the economic- capacity 


of a staff iiKmbcri aid for the higher or technical 
--education of children^ facilities to the family 
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nsmbors of tha staff for riinnlng cottage industries 
and handicrafts like - saT4.ngj spinningj cottage imtch 
imniifacture, atcj and ex-gratia pajrnEiit on the death 
of a membar viiile in service« There should be -a 
Central CoKinittrsa in tha Inspector General^ s Office 
to adr'iln.ister the' I<hlfa.ra Fund, At the institutional 
levelj monthly staff rx-^o tings should be held, in 'ivhlch 
the member s should be given opportunitje s to discuss 
their welfare problems. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ASSI FIGATIOK OP PRISONERS A N D DIVE R SIFIGATIOH OF 
ifSTffUTIONS 

O b .1 e G tlv e s of Gl a s s i f Ic at ion 

9.1.1 Scientific classification is a beneficent de¬ 
velopment in correctional work with prlsonerso It 
is the elaborate process of studying each prisoner 
and subsequently developing an Individualised pro¬ 
gramme concerning his custodial care, medical, psychia 
trie, psychological and correctional social work treat 
ment and educational, vocational training and work 
programmes, etc., appropriate to his needs, 

9.1.2 Glasslficatior permits a planned approach to 
the problems of the prisoner as a whole, instead of 
subjecting him to the dissociated efforts of the 
different departments of a prison. It follows up 
the actual progress- of the prisoner at suitable 
intervals, and sometimes provides for major or minor 
adjustments in the programme. Also, classification 
enables excellent co-ordination between prison and 
after-care by organising the prisoner's programme 

in such a way as to effect his release at a point 
when he has derived the maximum benefit from his stay 
in prison. 

9.1.3 Glassification leads to administrative conven¬ 
ience in so far as it helps to segregate the Inmates 
into homageneous groups for the purpose of treatment. 
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Procedure of Cl assification 

9.2.1 A Glassification Unit is -absolutely essential, 
for providing classification facili’^les In f; prl3-~n. 

This Unit enables the diagnostic study of tha prisoner 
and it is here that data relevant to the claasificatio.-i 
process are assembled* .All identification data rsgard- 
ing the prisoner are compiled prior to classification. 

He is subjected to a medical examination to know his 
physical condition and to prescribe treatment, if 
found necessary. If a psychiatrist is available, he 
examines the prisoner to provide psychiatric data re¬ 
garding him. Psychological tests, of intelligence, 
aptitude and interest are administered during this 
period. In addition, officers of different prison de¬ 
partments responsible for education, vocational 
training and work programmes exhaustively test and 
interview the prisoner to ascertain his interests 

and potentialities in different areas. 

9.2.2 Ihe case history of the prisoner is systema¬ 
tically compllr^d by a prison officer with special train¬ 
ing in correctio.r al social work. He too interviews 

the prisoner and does extensive correspondence to 
collect data. The case history specifically Includes 
significant facts relating to economic condition, 
companions, leisure time activity, marital relations, 
etc. Talks describing the opportunities available 
in the prison are given by different officers vjho re¬ 
peatedly assess the prisoner's needs in the areas of 
education, vocational training and work programmes. 
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9.2.3 Slaborate reports from different tests, exami' 
nations and intervievjs are- coaipiled in ’/jhab is os.llcc. 
the admission suimnary #iich is composite in presenta¬ 
tion and includes items such as committed name, true 
name, register number given at the institution, date 
of birth, age, place of birth, marital status, senten¬ 
ce, date of commitment, eligibility for premature 
release/parole, date of expiration of sentence, pre¬ 
vious criminal record, circumstances of present 
offence, relatives, employment, suggested release 
plans, social history, sources of information, report 
of medical examination, results of psychometric tests, 
and psychiatric examination, if any, educational and 
occupational data, report by the officer in charge cf 
the Glassification Unit regarding adjustment, etc. 

9.2.4 Copies of the admission simnmary are circulated 
among different members of the Classification Committee 
prior to the classification meeting. Before calling 
the prisoner inside the committee room, the prison 
officer in charge of classification first presents 

a brief review of the case of the prisoner. The 
Cemmibtee discuss the case and tentatively decide 
on a programme relating to degree of custody, correct¬ 
ional social work, medical and psychiatric treatment, 
educational a3ad vocational training and work assign¬ 
ment, etc. The prisoner is then brought inside the 
committee room ar^d the teritative programme is dis- 
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fflodified to suit the urgent needs and active interests 
expressed by him, 

9.2.5 The programnie objectively defined at the cla¬ 
ssification meeting at admission covers many-sided 
aspects of the prisoner's life in prison and it is 
materially altered only if he is reclassified sub¬ 
sequently. Reclassification is done by a sub-cormiiittes 
consisting of some members of the main Glassification 
Committee. The classification procedure can also I:.elp 
to deternirie the specific institution to which a 
prisoner should be sent out of several available 
facilities. 

9.2.6 There are various factors which limit a scien¬ 
tific classification of the prisoner arid restrict 
the development of balanced programmes^ These are 
scanty data regarding the prisoner, lack of co¬ 
operation on the part of the prisoner, inadequate 
release plans, insufficient duration of commitment, 
financial needs of the prisoner, need for greater degree 
of custody, inadequacy of existing Institutional 
facilities to meet needs. Institutional needs in 
regard to maintenance and related services, and 
personality problems oi’ prisoners. 

Introduction of Cl as slf Ijsat ion 

9.3.1 We recommend that scientific classification 
should be introduced in our prisons for all convicts 
sentenced to i.mprisonment for oi.-e year or more. This 
will keep the work of classification within manageable 
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'limit.s__ and will help in the treatment of prisoners 
who can bmefit from correctional progra.mmes. 

9.3.2 Hie Superintendent of the institution should 
serve as the Chairman of the Classification Committee. 
Its members will include the Deputy Superintendejit, 
the officers in charge of Education, Vocational 
Training and Work Programmes, the Medical Officer 

and the Correctional Social Wsrker. Experts like 
Psychiatrists, Psychologists etc., should be asso¬ 
ciated with the Classification Committee even if 
they are appointed only on a part-time basis. The 
prison officer in charge of the Glassification Unit 
should serve as the Secretary of the Co,mmlttee. 

9.3.3 The introduction of scientific classification 
will require the development of a sound system of 
the compilation of- relevant information about pri¬ 
soners by the police, probation officers, courts, 
employers and local authorities, etc. We recommend 
that the details of such a system should be worked 
out by .the Central Bureau of Correctional Services, 
in consultation with the Bureau of Police Research 
and Development and appropriate experts, for cir¬ 
culation to the States/Union Territories. 
D iversifi c ation of Instit utions 

9.4.1 mentioned in this report earlier also, 
our orison system does not provide at present for 
separate institutions for different types of offen¬ 
ders, except for the fact that, in recent years, 
minimum security open institutions have been firmly 
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fc.stablish.6d. 3s parts of ths prison systcin to servo- 
adult offenders. We recommend that the prison system 
should broadly classify and assign prisoners t-o diff¬ 
erent mnstitutions 3 based on factors such .as agSj 
sex, likelihood of escapej need for educational and 
vocational training programraes, capacity for vrark., 
possibilities of rehabilitation, etc, 

9.4,2 In other words, institutions should be diver¬ 
sified to provide for separate facilities for 
children, young adults, non-habitual adult offenders, 
habitual, professional and organized criminals, 
offenders who are difficult discipline cases, women 
offenders, offenders suffering from mental disorders, 
old and infirm offenders, leprosy and T,3. cases 
and undertrial prisoners. Besides, m.inimum security 
open Institutions should be developed in the State 
which do not have such institutions at present in 
adequate numbers. 

9 ,>4,3 We are recommending that the maximum capacity 
of a ce,ntral prison should be 750 inmates and of a 
district prison 400. States with large prison popu¬ 
lations may expand ancl upgrade some district prisons 
to centra]. prlson.s so that all prisoners with senten¬ 
ces of over one year could be placed in central 
prisons, as far as possible. 
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CHAPTER X 

TR EATME N T SERVICES A HD Xv'ORK PR0GRAM?-1 ES I N P RI SONS 
yre atnen t Serviqj^^ 

10.1.1 The introduction of a system of classifica¬ 
tion of prisoners and. the diversification of insti¬ 
tutions ’•;ill call for the provision of systematic 
and adequate treatment■services in prisons, 

10.1.2 The basic assumption in planning treatment 
is that criminal behaviour is a malady arising from 
a long-dra-A/n out faulty background, whiGh may be 

in the realm of the bio-physico-organic situation 
of the prisoner or his hereditary .influences, or 
his social, economic, emotional and environmental 
situations. The malady may be deeply rooted in 
the early upbringing, parental influences and early 
childhood deprivations and frustrations. The 
objective of treatment is to devise techniques of 
correcting the effects of the long-drawi causative 
factors, in the controlled atmosphere of the prison 
campus, utilis-lng the helpful factors in his per¬ 
sonality, family situation and attitudes and 
approaches, thus helping the prisoner to reconstruct 
his life pattern with increased capacity for adj,ust- 
ment to the socio-economic situation and healthy 
Inter-persqnal relationships and skills to earn an 
honest livelliiood. This con}plex-procfi.s5-nf treat¬ 
ment will cover four separate areas i.e,, medical 
and psychiatr.lc, educational, vocational, training 
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..and-icarrectional social work* 

10.1.3 T/ie .final outcoiae of the treatment services 
can be measured only in terms of the prisoners ac~ 
quiring- a better self-image and a self-confidence 
based on tru.st .in and respect for human personality, 
which can prepare them for a more harmonious life 
in the community outside, 

10.1.4 It has been seen that such treatment services 
as are in existence today completely leave out the 
women, prisoners, except perhaps for partial medical 
care* The barracks for women prisoner-s are prac¬ 
tically devoid of any treatment services and most of 
the time there is no well planned programme or work 
of any description. This si-tuation needs to be 
remedied without delay, 

M edXcal^^anl, P sy chi at ri c Treatment 

10,2,1. We havn alreadj^' referred to the medical, faci¬ 
lities that should be available in prisons in 
Chapter VI. The int.tmafe^i association of medical per¬ 
sonnel in the contemporary prison administration in 
the country does not, by itself, ensure adequate 
medical diagnosis and treatment. Apart from phy¬ 
sical examination and treatment for common ailments, 
coupled wit,h opoortunities for specialist treatment 
in the civil hospitals, a prison medical department 
should constantly attempt to remedy defects that 
may have a direct bearing on the prisoners’ beha¬ 
viour, In this.-coBn-ection., we..would,.iikc.i.-to..em,plia-*' 
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sise that attitudlnal and behavioural transformation 
IS a difficul-t process and requires the induction of 
psychologists and psychiatrists in the prison admi- 
nistration» 


.10,2.2 Apart from providing treatment, Psychiatrists 
and Glinical Psychologists can assist in testing 
and diagnosis based on intelligence, apticuc'o and 
personality tests. The findings of the rsycholc- 
gists are useful also In provisionally estimating 
the future potentialities of prisoners. In m.ost 
States, eV'sn the part-time appointment of prison 
Psychologists has not received the favourable atten¬ 
tion it deserves, though there is a plentiful supply 
of persons uith valuable training in Psychology who 
can enrich the prison programmes. We recommend that 
Psychiatrists and Clinical Psychologists should be 
appointed on a vho.le-time basis i.n all the Central 
Prisons and on a part—tine bavsis in the larper 


District Prisons. 

Edu c atien al Tr eatraemt 

10,3,1 Rurraal, social and moral education is in-* 
dispensable in the process of treatment. The acqui¬ 
sition of ■t'he three R*s gives a person a sense of 
confidence and a better self-image. Even short¬ 
term prisoners, who may not profit by any vocation¬ 
al training, can be made literate within the few 
weehs they riig'ht spend in a prison. This basic 
programme has somehow missed the iittenticn of prison 

L o I 
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departments. Even after years of incarceration, 
many prisoners come out as illiterate as they were 
at the time of admission. Modern techniques of 
teaching adults have not found an entry into the 
prisons and the outmoded frustrating methods fail 
to arouse any enthusiasm among the prisoners. There 
is greao scope for utilising the talents of the 
educated prisoners for rhe instmction of the Illi¬ 
terate and the semi-literate. Audio-visual methods 
and the mass media could also be mobilised for Im- 
Parising lormal education in prisons, Ife recommend 
that there should be a daily routine of formal 
education in the programmes of the prisoners needing 
it. This part of treatment shoul,d neither be 
optional nor an additional activity at the end of 
the working clay or in the evening. It will be 
necessary to maks adequate arrangements for text¬ 
books, class rooms and trained teachprsj for this 
purpose. Libraries, daily newspapers, magazines, 
outside lectures, debates, recreation, sports, 
observance of national, events and festivals, and 
s 3 miboxic .finct.io.ns based on our historical and 
cultural traditions can contribute a great deal 
to widening the horizons of the prisoners. This 
process can be greatly assisted by a proper sele¬ 
ction of moral Ipctur.as. 
yog-^tional Trainin^p 

10,4,.1 Vocational training is often taken to be 
synonjmious with work programmes in prisons. However, 
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vocational training has a specific place of its ovr 
in t e rra s of the rap y« Mo st 1 y, the 11 f s™ s t y 1, e of a 
prisoner reflects his insvifflcient loiowledge of any 
syvsteraafcised vocation or trade» The process of 
drifting froa one job to another is often a prelude 
to a criminal careeim Systematised vocational 
training, depending upo?n the individua.1 aptitudes 
and preferrncesj imparted by qualified instiuctors 
can make s positive impact in correctional treat¬ 


ment. A suitable programme of "vocational training 
should be dra^>/n n.p for each prisoner and he should 
be assigned to production programmes only after 
he has acquired the minimum basic skills required. 
Long-term, prisoners should be given’ opportunities 
for learning multiple skills. This will help them 
in their rehabilitation and resettlement in society. 
10.4.2 The educational and vocational training 
programmes in jails should be developed on the stan¬ 
dards and requirements laid down by the State 
Edo-cation and Technical Education Departments. The 
training received in jails may have to be continued 
in after-cars institutions after release with a 
view to obtaining recognized Dipl.omas or Certificates. 
Besides the standard recognized courses, condensed 
conocses. xdalch may get some degree of broad recogni- 
t.ion fro,a the ccDce,rned departments, can^ al.so be 
e'T-olvpd for prisoners- 
Co rrec.t:k>nal _,kp 5 V,al rk 

10.5.1, Under the existing conditions, the prisons. 
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stsffGci px*inisrily to nisct tlio i:nip©p,9t'.i "“r... 

ni 0 nts oi cusbodY P!n(3. th© o‘^ '^1 

B€Xy.lobb^ Li Oil© ina^onty of* the prisors^ eo.rrectio.u 3 l 
treat^ient personnel ara not availablo today, ttoayh 
in .soma large and special institutions, a feu members 
oi '.ne .:?t9.,.T are in. 7 . 1 = 0017 ently ae".igned to treatment 
ccloijs ou s. tuU.•="tm]o or ^ 

10 85.2 Tnere is a pocitix’-e contribution to be made 
by tiie prpies.siori 3 li 3 ;' qualified correctional .social 
workers ,in the treatment of prisoners. In face, the 
team of po^-chl.otrist, psychologist and the social 
worker can evolve various techniques for ^he treatment 
of offenders through the methods of cas^^-work, group'- 
work and comraunity-work. The anti-social attitude 

Ox the oftcncie.r :ias to be unravelled and opportunities 
provided to him to understand his own drawbacks and 
create j.n himself a desiie to leara a new way of life. 

10.5.2 desides the economy result.lng .from low Invest¬ 
ment on perscnnel, group methods of treatment have 
certain imKi.ediave and permanent advantages over 
ind.lx'-idua.l .methods. Group methods enable a larger 
coverage by the treatment services and promote the 
active participarlon of different levels of staff in 
group discussions and other programmes, fie programme 
of scouting, which aims at achieving a. wholesome 
growtn of hum.an persoriality and character, ca.n be 
organised prrposefullv in prisons, 

10,1,4 he reeomiier-d tiiat all prison personnel, 




including the security staff, should be ra.oti\?Tt.-l 
to ccntrlbute consciously, e'^^en if in r limited 
■to the treatment process, as there in no conflict 
of goaln among the custodial and correctional per-- 
sonnel •'oorklng in prisons. 

hmaral fen si derations^ relating to . Vfc rk Pr ogr ama.es 
lOfefe jhe crganlnatlon of -work progremmes in 
pri.sons has a.l-ivays posed a numbei' of problemOur 
legal £ 3 'stom provides for tvo klncis of imp’^i&'inrrent, 
rigorous, nhat is, ulth hard labour, and sinole. 
Every orisorer sent-cnced to rigorous imprisonment 
is reduircc. to work stib.ject to his physical and 
mental fitreso as determined by a medical officer. 
Prisoners sentenced mo simple imcrisoraent, houever, 
are not recuired to uork at all at present, '.fhe 
terms xo:r vb.ich pielsoners are sentenced to iruprison- 
msnt vavy from under three months to life, uhich 
amounts to 20 years. Besides, prisoners are lodged 
in three types of institutions l.e», Central Prisons 
District Prisons and Sub-Jails, the facilities in 
which vary within a wide range, due result of all 
thiS: is that there is unem.plcyraent, under-employirient 
and oi'er-emplcyaent in different institutions, 
dec ending on the numbers of the inmates, their sen¬ 
tences aril the facilities avalia.ble« 
lOfe,? it is our vie-'! that the present situation 
is fraught with many dangers^ fecmplo^/ment or 
under-'cmuloyment 5 under-supply or cver-supply of 
labour leads to many irksome problems in prisons. 




which undermine prison discipline and sometimes leadv 

to explosive situations* The question of providing’ 

¥ 

adequate and useful employment to all pri^ soners uho 
can be employed should, therefore, receive sciicus 
consideration in the rc-organisotlon of tie orison 
administration in India* 

10o'3*3 If labcur in prisons, a3-though conceived of 
as a punishment by the law has, in fact, to be 
conceived, of as an activity designed for she reha¬ 
bilitation of prisoners and their safe j.-eturn to 
society, it sbouiid p.roraota habits of industry and 
should l.Ga,d to the inculcation of suitable skill s 
which may assist the process of rehabilitatton® .The 
work progr^nmnes should, therefore, be i.ntegrated' 
with and serve ns exte,nsions of the treatment ser¬ 
vices provided in prisons, Instead, of being a means 
simply of utilizing the labour of prisoners as 
exigencievS permit or requires. 
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lOcT.^l Periods of loss than one year are generally 
not adeoaate "or the development of skills. Prison- 
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ners in this category may, therefore, be 'utilised 
partly in the maintenance services in prisons and 
partly on prison farms wherever t^y may be avai¬ 
lable ^ The Inspector General of Prisons shonild 

decide the number of such prisoners who should he 
retained in different prisons. 411 othe"" shoi. t- 
ter'ii prisoners senteneed unto one year may be trans 

ferred tc ¥ork Camps wh?lGh should be organised in 
each State as necessary-. These camps can be set 
up for work such as digging of canals, water 

channels, construction of bunds, bandharas, govern¬ 
ment buildings, soil conservation, land development 

etc. With proper pl-anning and oo-ordiriacion with 
the Pablic Woi'ks, ■ Irrigation and Forest Deoarlments 
etc., it .should be possibl.a to establish -such 

Work Camps at suitable places, from time to time. 

As short-termers constitute the bulk of 'the prison 
population, such a schemo will lead tc an effective 
integration of prison labour with the national 
eeonomj’- and will also help the prisoners psycholo* 
gically In thei:'" reform and rehabilitation. 

10.7.2 Incidentally, the diversion of short-term 
prisoners tc tlerk Camps will make the central and 
district prisons handy units. Many of the adminis¬ 
trative and management problems will be reduced 
and it- ’..dll become possible to improve the progra- 
mmoo cf; o'cre, welfare, discipline, education and 
training in oriscns subs tan ti ally o 




¥ork Programmes for Long-tc rTPers 

10.8.1 Prl!=!onGrs sentenced- to Imprisonraent for 
periods of more than one year should he given work 
on the basis of their cl as'^ifi cation and treatment. 
This will have to be provided in ttiree bread areas, 

i. e 0, indiis try, ag ri crj 1 tn re and main ten an ce s e rx’’i ces. 
Prison ladnstries 

10.9.1 It is observed that our prisons do not have 
a properly planned employment and production policy. 
Prison industries and work programmes hsve developed 
on the basis of conventions and praetjees, which 
prevailed in the prison set-up during the nineteenth 
century. The continuation of industries on the basis 
of the old practices leads to high costs of produc¬ 
tion and Industrial inefficiency. It is our view 
that it is high time that these out-moded conventions 

t 

and practices are replaced by modern management tech¬ 
niques. We have recommended that the supervisory 
personnel of the prj.son department should be imparted 
training in Industrial m-anagement. Such training 
wi‘’.l equip the personnel with a scientific approach 
in regard to Industrial efficiency as well as 
effective man-management. 

10.9.9 The existing prison industries such as tex¬ 
tiles, tailoring, carpentimr, leather work, soap 
and chsmicsils, sheet metax, cane and bamboo work, 
smithy, foundry, bakery, bidi-making, printing etc. 
need a thorough overhal. Most of these industries 
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are outdated and they should be reodernised as 
speedily as possible. Each State should evaluate 
its prison industries mth a view to iniprove •^^he 
work methods and the range and quality of the goods 
manufactured with a view to providing adequate em¬ 
ployment to.prisoners and also modernising the 
training programmes in the prisons. 

10.9®3 The reorganisation of prison industries and 
vocational training programmes should be integrated 
with the allied Plan schemes. Priority should be 
given to such Industries and vocational training 
programmes as would equip a prisoner to get a .'Job 
after his release from prison. 

10.9.4 In the larger States, prison industries 
should be diversified on a regional basis. Each 
region should have a sufficient variet;',;^ of prison 
industries, so that prisoners can derive advantage 
from diversifi-^d work programmes. The central and 

‘s. 

dl-strict prisons should b^^ treated as basic units 

for programmes of diversified Industries, 

10e9®5 Prison industries should be classified as 

principal and subsidiary industriesr In,central 

/ 

prisons, both principal and subsidiary industries 
can be organised properly. In district prisons, it 
may be possible to set up only subsidiary industries. 
Handicrafts eould be ancillary activities to 
principa.1 and subsidiary industries. 

10.9o6 ko recommend the following piiorities for 
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prison industries: (l) articles required for the 
maintenance of prisoners; (2) articles required 
"by the Prison Department, other State Gc^^ernment 
Departments, Central Government Ministries/Depart- , 
ments such as Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, etc., 
and autonomous bodies, municipal bodies, co¬ 
operative aooieties, etc; (3) handicraft articles 
which have a local .and/or outside market; an.d 
(4) articles for public sale. Such sale should not, 
however, involve unfair competition with any out¬ 
side cottage or small scale industry. 

10.9.7 It has been, recognised tha‘‘: planning is 
an essential pre-requisite for industrial efficien¬ 
cy. It is necessary to plan prison industries • in 
terms of adequate monetary provision, physical 
facilities, full utilisation of manpov/er, availa- 
hilltj^ of raw materials, equipment and stores and 
an efficient management organisation for production, 
programmes, sales and disposal, 

-10,9.8 Vie recommend that prison industries should , 
be planned at three levels i.e,, in government 
departments' which are expected to place orders 
with Ihe prison department, in the office of the 
Inspector General of Prisons, and in each Central 
and Die trie f Put son. 

10.9,9 Prisen products should be standardised in 

terms of apecifications, patterns, designs and' 
quality of products; type, qualit;^ and Quantity of 
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the raw Tnaterials required; equrpinent, tools, acce¬ 
ssories and ccnsunahlo stores required; unskilled, 
semi-skilled and skilled nan-pciA?er required for 
ea'ch operation; and wa.gee to be paid to prisoners 
for the separate operations involved in each type 
of product or job. Catalogues of standardised 
prison products should be prepared for each prison 
industry to help in organising sales. 

10.9.10 The present iyork programmes in prison in¬ 
dustries should be evaluated by experts in work- 
study methods. This would be helpful in under¬ 
standing an to vrhich work m^.thods reed to be dis¬ 
carded. and \rhlch need to be improved. The work- 
study of different prison industries woulci be 

very helpfiil in eliminating wasteful and uneconomic 
methods of irork and production. They would also 
be helpfiil in putting prison Industr.1 os on a sound 
economic basis. 

10.9.11 A definite wage policy should be adopted 
for prison labour. The present practice of doling 
out a few palse for an output over, and above the 
assigned tasks discriminates in favour of the more 
skilled prisoner, We understand that even this 

is not universal in all fta.tes. A more liberal 
system of wages based on markeli; rates minus the 
computed cost of m.slntenance should provide a 
greater incentive fc" higher and. bettor production*— 
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10 . 9.12 A Dppreciation Fund should be aet up fcr 
pri.aon industries by plor.g'blny hack tb-^ prcytt-'i frof' 
prison industries. The Inspector G-eneral of Frieciu:; 
should be authorised to n^ake annual replaceuipnts of 
equipnentj accossopips, spare parts, etc., from the 
depreciation fund. 'I'his uould facilitate the 
Hrooxh runniTiy of ■work prosra.rj'meR in rr:lscno« 

10s9.ia jhe foil owing ;^acili tie's should bo provided 
in work-sheds and.ploc'^s whore prieonere ■'corku 
protection fror hx^at, cold, rain, dust, sroko, fumes, 
gases >ahd chrmioels^ damp-proof v'crk. a'^eass drink¬ 
ing water: snit+enna, urinals and latrinss; washing 
facilities^ and first aid facilities, fn addition, 
safety and fire-fighting equipment and accident 
and fire nravention maasu.res should he provided in 
prison sterss. ■i'/ork'-oPeds and areas wliera prisoners 
work, 

Agri sill hire 


10,>0,1 As agriculture is the mainstay of villagers 
and as more than 80> of the inmates of oUr prisons 
hail nporn the rural areas, agriculture should he 
treahnd as an im'^ortant Industr^r offering good 
emplcyrnent'Oppoi'tunl ties for prisoners o-c this 
category,/ The cha.rices of their rehabilitation will 
be promoted if their stay in prisons trains them 
to beoom--' more pnogreoni''/e farm.ers. Moreover, 
prisen fu'^ms can supphy the agricultural produce 
require'^ in prisons and thus help to increase their 
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self-sufficiency. Ab a consequence, the osr capita 
cost of the ’maintenanee of privsoners can he reauceoh 
10,10.2 We reconmend that & survey of all prior-n 
far^'ns should ha underteken at the State level in 
respect of nature of soil, irrigabill'p.p crop pro¬ 
ducing aollity. Cropping schemes should he prepared 
for each farm thereafter. The irrigation potential 
of prison farms should te fully utilised for in¬ 
creasing production. The requirements of le’oo‘'’r 
for each farm c.houId be assessed, Tt should ho 
ensured that ihis lahoi?.r is always available, sc 
that the, production in prison f ai^ve can bo ccn-^lnu- 
ous. Pulequate funds should be nrorlded for moder¬ 
nising prison agriculture-, by integrating it, In 
some suitable woiy. with the Five Year Plan schemes. 
The performance of each prison farm'should be 
annuall 3 ’ evaluated. Such evalua^tion would be help¬ 
ful in terras of removing the deficiencies of a 
particular prison farm which is not giving good 
r-emltSr Fvery State should have a few prisons 
where emphasis should be laid on agricul'turs. Some 
of the prisons can be semi-open or open prisons. 
10,i0c2 Dairies should be develoned on prison farms 
whei'cver they can be run on a, prefitable basis* 
Howe'ver, prison dairies will have to be treated as 

I 

ixe^ss of miyed; farming. Dairies should be conti¬ 
nued or ot'gsrlsed only in such prisons where fodder 
and grazl'*!'? fa.ciljtloe sto ava.ilabie* Pr.lscn farms 
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'and nriaon dairies should bo utilised for inpartlr: 
.'training to prisoners in ir.prn-vpd oiethods c:'' agri- 
..culture an,d dairyingo Acro"luduetrroa ccu'^d also 
dG’^eloped in pris''n3, whe:r'ev«r +ho faciliiies 
rcgutrad are available. 

lOsllcl The nolntenaee services reouired in prison 
inc?Lnda sa.rJ..tation d: hygiene, culinary, laundry, 
barb(5.ring3 hospital nursing, repair and naint"" 
ensjice of, prison huildinrs and ^1 scellanlcue 

duties, It should be ensured ihpt p.ri soncra are 
not GiTip^.cyed on irai ntona.uce serulces at the cost c 
their trebtuientT 
■ Ois Of f 0 n d, 0 rs 

10 . io,! In the present set-up of the prison ad- 
minstraticn, uhe cniesticn of providing aceouatG 
GT»i ploy rent to ycniGn. offenders has vii'tually re~ 
rnainod neflected<. cbiny wosien of,fand.erB have to 
pass their tine Idly in prisons^ Puch evployusnt 
as IS prc'Vjdsd .is not iT©a.ningful froTs the vicrw'- 


point cf the 
re coTTir ended 
dors. This 
psid to tho 

p ft 2 C 
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separane ins titixti one for vomcn of fen- 
will enable special attention to be 
erploynent of uonon c^’fcnders in 
as tailorinp, hosiery, bidi-naklng. 
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■ g A dul t 0 ffe n3 

In the present; eet-up, onr pi’tsonr do not 
hove ecieqnate emoloyment facllitieB for ycimc adnlt 
offenders, vho conBti'ti''.ts a sizeable of tlie 

prison nop’alBtj.on. In this case also, we have re¬ 
commended the QOtablinhment of separate Institio-* 
tlons, Yonng adnlts are a very impresslonsble group. 
We are of the opinion that suitable educational, 
vocational training aud work programmes should be 
'orgruiaed in Inatltutions mnant for such offenders. 
The daj.Im routine for young adult offenders should 
include two houj’S of academic education, one hour 
of vocations! training and five hours of work in 
prodsctlon,units. This work ennerisnee should be 
combined with on-the-'iob or anprentic^shlp tratn-- 
Ing. ■fk'nplcyment in cra'^ts, tredes and Indus;tries 
should be s-J.med at helra.ng them to get em;mloy 01,901 
after thS'ir release from; nrisor,. 
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Mum OF SBx^TS T'Tcss. 

Ri^view of Sentences 

11,1»1 Cases of adult and adolescent offenders are 
at present reviewed by Advisory or Review BoardSy 
and also by the State Governments directly* The 
conditions of eligibility for review differ from. 
State to State a.nd tl?Q review proced.ur3 is gere- 
rally cumbersome* We are, therefore, of the opinion 
that the general policy and the procedure for the 
review of sentences should be simplified and made 
uniform in all the Statea^Union Territories of 
the country* The^ Model Prison Manual contains pro¬ 
visions for review of sentences v.?hich my be folloi'jed 
The general policy may be reviewed in the light of 
'experience every five yoarso 

llelo2 We agree with the provisions of the Model 

/ 

Prison Manual as regards the categories of priso--" 
ners who should be considered eligible for review, 
except that, v/e feel that the aggregate substantive 
sentence for eligibility for review m&y be 3 years 
or more in the cases of vie 11-conducted, non-habitual 
adult offenders also and their cases nf-y be revievBd 
after they have undergone half of their siibstantivs 
sentences, inclusive of remission* - 

Review o f Ad viso ry B oards "" 

11*1*3 Jfuery State/bhlcn Territory should constitute 
one or nx-re Bsvio'w or Advisory Boards d.epa.nding upon 
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its slze^ to review from tine to tima and assess 
how far sentences have had salutaj*^?- and reformative- 
influences on pri-soners* This review should be nnde 
on the ba«is of a Ha view File to be mainto-lned for 
oach eligible prisoner, containing a cop;/ of the 
jndgennnt and order, the prisoner's social and 
criniinal histcrv, inc3.ud:Uig ■fehe report cf the 
Probation Officar, initial classification sheet, 
progress report-j reports from the .■Superintendent as 
to conduct and the Medica.l Officer as to his phy™ 
sical an:! mental condition, the opinion and .recorm- 
endatlon of the 3 uper:-nt 3 ndGnt of Police and the 
District hagistrato or the Comissicner of Police 
cones me cU 

11*1»4 The Boa.rd should examine the information 
contained in the Review File to assess the possi¬ 
bility of the prisoner’s resettlem.ant after release 
'and many rscomraend deserving prisoners for prematui*a 
release, after recording the reasons for the same 
in each case* Ihere the Beard, after consideration 
of a case, decides not to maloe any roconw-endotion for 
for p re mature release, it rruy order that the case 
shall be placed before it for review after such 
period as it >'■107 specify in the ordero It ra.ay also 
roconsicnq site mat ive maa cures in respect of the 
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P re - re le a se Pro gramme s 

He 2e 1 labile considering the release procedure and 
after-care. It is essential to d^Ajell for a wblH 
on pre-release progrsnmes, as these constitute the 
transition betvoen institutional and after-care 
programmes. Such pro-release programmes can help 
a great- d^al in preparing the prisoners, who have 
heen long airai from their famillers, surroundings 
and vork, to adjust themselves psychologlc-allr rnc 
socially fr-r efroctive integration uith thei^ Immediate 
cororounity. Many jails now have ifelfare Offlcer.s» 

Such C.fri(Ors should be appointed In all 
Jails at the rate of one for 30Q prison^^rs. It 
should be a parb of t.he duty of these officers, in 
co-ordination with other after-care agencies in 
tne lloxcc the organi,so pre —release programmes, by 
listing out in a register all prisoners who are due 
■to be r'^leased in the next 6 months and getting them 
reacy j.or release In a.11 respects^ These programmes 
could include broad-based efforts of systematic 
counej..Lling and occasional lectures or interviews 
by suitable persons fj'om the After-Care SerHces 
and volurlary agencies like the discharged Prison¬ 
ers* lid Societies, 

ll»2o2 It Is l<=^arnt that there Is a New Bridge 
Society ir dnglend, which does this work thoroughly 
and riustem-atically, cenmohol^. itu^onemonths before 
releasing and completing it only aft^r recei^ring the 
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prisoner on release at the jail gate and resettling 
■.Slim in a usefiiL life. It is necessary that, in our 
country also, official and non-official efforts 
should ha planned purposefully for such a consumim- 
tion© It will he necessary?’ to set up in every rra^or 

correctional institution a case-review committee 
to consider periodically as to what type of help 
will he needed by particular prisoners on their 
release* 

Cor re ctional Af te r- Gar a 

ll€>3®l Correctional after-care is a very essential 
step in the crim-inal justice system. It can he 
defined as a set of institutional or noi-vinstitutional 
services to be offered to all offenders, young or 
oldj ■vdiehter they be probationers, licences or parolees 
or discharged inmates of correctional institutions, 
to help them 3n rehabilitation. It is a somd 
policy that, after having lociced after them in in¬ 
stitutions or otherwise, at considerable public 
expense, the authorities should see to it that they 

are helped to overcome the handicap of the stigma 
bf crire for a period until they can he riBaningfiul- 

ly readjusted in society. 

Il,3ft2 A Gonprehensive after-care prograrmie was 
initiated during the Second and Third Five Year 
Plans at the jhistonce of the Central Social Wel¬ 
fare Beard. A review of the present progranmes 
in the field of correctional after-care reveals 
that, except for sons after-care shelters or hoimas . 
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in SORB StJ'.tos end rules for assisto-ncQ to dischar- .• 
ged prisoners in otherSj there is no consistent or 
coirprehensive after-care policy# In sorco placeSj 
the after-care homes or shelters have no co-ordination 

with tho correctional departments a.nd thoir services 
and hardly utilized* 

11»35»3 After-care assistance should not end with 
some moiral advice on fcow tc hehc-ve a.fter relea-se# 
'Well-planned after-care services may provide any of 
the following options to the prisoner and his 
family!- 

(a) Timely financial assistance to cover j'ourney 
expenses, clothing) a kit of tools for a work¬ 
shop, stipend or fees for a particular training 

programme, a set of text bookSj etc* The scheme 
riaouid he flexible not only as regards the pro- 
cecliu'’a for securing financia.1 assistance but 
also as to its range so that it mny meet the 
needs of a variety of prisoneia, 

(b) Job-placement by issuing of certificates about 

the proficiency acquired by prisoners in par¬ 
ticular crafts or vocations during their stay 

in prison and also about .tdioir character and 

conduct* It wall be helpful if the proficiency 
certlLicatos could be issued by the Technical 
Education Directorate or the Directorate of 
Ti-aining and E-rployment so that it may be free 
of any stigma and there may be no doubt a^s to 
the standard achieved by the holder» 



(c) Pi cement in a job or aconomic rehabilitation in 


advance. Those who have land for agriculture imy 
have to face less probl.ems than those who i-jqtq 
X'h.gQ earner So The job placement can be done in 
col].aboration >nth the local erployment authorh- 


Sj who shoul.d be associated 


r.ra 


•n 


nr 


i-’eview comnittees^- The Prison tfelfare and After^-’ 
care Officers should keep in regular con tact mth 
vsuch agendas in order to create a seclal aware« 


ness about the needs of released prisoners* The 
J'^hriistry of Home AffairSj Government of India 
have issued n-Eaningful guide-lines to the States 
regarding the eligibility of gx« convicts for 
S-PPointment undore GovarnitBiit* A copy of the 
rcjlevant (f.rcular has Ijeen reproducsd in 
Appendix VIo It is essential for the success 
of this scheriB that a periodical appraisal of 


its inplenentatlon shouCLd be raada by the Inspector 
General of Prisons* 


11*3«4 The prisoner himself shou3-d_be Involved in 
dramng up programmss for his after-care and roha- 
bllitation so that he can look forvard to his future 
with gixjatGr confidence, Bmotional support} guidance- 
and timely supervision by cases v'orkerS} Probation 
Officers and After-oo-re Officers is a, basic need 


for most ex-offenders* 

ll»3o5 -i-heve is need also for an o:f’ficially spon¬ 
sored autonomous after-care a^ncy in ev^rj district 
and at the State level. The after-cai’e programme 



has to be a partnership bet^’een official and non¬ 
official agenciaso Local bodies coiil.d also help 
a great dealo residential facilities in an ^iftar- 
care hostel or home nay be leqalrod for a good 
number of released prlsonerso The location of these 
institutions my have to be planned on the basis of 
the number of prisoners i.ikelj'" to need s’’oh facllit.io 
in diffeioent pi'acoso ■ The sta.y in such hostni,ty’hoiE-o 
should, bc-5 as short as possible and they should not 
turn into care homes* Separate unit.s of this kind 
will be needed for boys? menj g3.rls end women^ It 
nay be usfBful to have small worlr.shoos attach.Gd to 
such institutions ro keep those inmates occupied who 
inay not find jobs immodiat/)l 7 s They can get paymnt 
for their v/orV: in the work shops at prescribed rates# 
ll«3t*6 T.h6 foilCW"^up of every case discharged, from 
prisons for a specified, period .stiouJ-d be laid dom 
in the pT-isoii Hanua-ls-» The institu.tional records 


relating to prisoners should be mintained for a 
specified period. The probation, semnica opeisating 
in the ope.n community, should pro^ilda the nec?^srary 
liaiso.n vdth the priso.n authorities* 
lloSffl? .ilon.g v/ith the State-level .Ifter-Gape 
Associatioiij there will be need for a fedarati’dg 
agency at the natuonai level to facilitate the 
exchange of information, viex/s and experience and to 
give financial assistance 

11*0aB The bulik of-the financial resources recuired 
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will have to cons from fimds placed at the disposal 
of the prison departments at the State level, direct¬ 
ly or through departments responsible for education 
and enploymant, as after-care is a legitimate res¬ 
ponsibility of the State ft As an as-S 3 nttal welfarce 
service, new schenos in this direction coTd.d be 
sponsored and financed under the Five Plonsa 

How 0 -reVj the officially-sponsored District and 
State-level, af t.-rr-os.re agencies should also raise 
funds thrcugli non-gc'vernmental souroes. The ex- 
prisoners lodged In hostel or horns Sp rhilo earning, 
'can be oxpeoted to pay a part of thoir incc.nB to 
the agencjs The Central Social V-Jalfaro Beard and 
the National After-Care Federation shcul-d also 
make available soire ad hoc grants to non-official 
after-caro egencies for srocifio purport s® 
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CHAP T ER XII 

PRISON AR G HITB GTHRB AHD BUILDINGS 
N eed of Sepa rate Iferktng Group for Prison Bulldi ng:s 
12.1.1 One of our terms of reference requires us 
to examine the position in respect of the existing 
prison accommodation and lay down guide-lines for 
the construction of new prison buildings. Ne 
understand, however, that the Ministry of Home 
Affairs are contemplating the appointment of an Ad 
Hoc Committee consisting of architects and engin€iers 
etc. , to examine the building needs of the prisons, 
lay down minimum standards in prison construction 
and prepare type designs, plans and estimates for 
prisons of different categories. We welcome this 
proposal and hope that such a Working Group will 
be appointed as early as possible. In this connec¬ 
tion, we would like to suggest only that it is 
desirable that one or two Inspectors General of 
Prisons of the States and correctional experts 
may also be included in the Vbrking Group to enable 
it to keep its deliberations geared to the current 
situation with regard to prison accommodation in 
the country and the fature needs in this field. 

We have no doubt that the separate Working Group 
will examine the plans for new prison buildings 
that may have been prepared in the States since 
Independence. In view of the fact that a separate 
Ibrking Gu’oup is proposed to be appointed for exa- 
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mining problems relating to prison architecture and 
buildings, vje are confining our remarks in this 
Chapter only to a few important questions. 

Pe nal Philosophy and Buildings 

12.2.1 The prison buildings were designed in the 
past to serve primarily the interests of security. 

Most of our institutions still have buildings which 
serve, in an antiquated manner, only the custodial 
and deterrent purpose. The siting, design and con¬ 
struction of our buildings should be changed to suit 
the requirements of the modern penal philosophy of 
correctional treatment. 

12.2»2 'Ahlle planning a new unit of. prison buildings, 
the prison administration should give close attention 
to the following points before conveying the needs to 
the architect and the engineer in concrete terms;- 

(i) Tne functions v/hich the proposed unit will 
serve, i.e., whether it will be a sub-jail, 
district jail, central prison, special institu¬ 
tion for a specified category of prisoners, etc, 
(li) The nuanbers of the prisoners and the staff to 
be accommodated in the unit. 

(ill) The security risk categorisation of the prisoners 
in question, i.e., whether maximum, medium or 
minimum security prisoners. 

(iv) 'The classification of the various categories of 
prisoners to be housed in the unit. 

(v) Type of work and training programmes proposed 
to be organized in the unit. 
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12.2*3 Ole building desi'.'gn should combine the 
security needs -with functional utility and provide 
an atmosphere ■which may promote work efficiency as 
•well as harmonious relations between the staff and 
the prisoners and among the prisoners themselves* 

The siting of the building, the height of the wall 
and the type of gates and windows as well as other 
arrangements wfll have to be adapted carefnlly to 
the use or function of the building. 

Certain Mlnimm gtandnrds Required 
12.3.1 'Fho Model Prison Manual has laid down 
certain .minimum standards for prison accommodation 
and buildings. ¥e are in broad agreement with the 
standards prescribed, subject to a few departures 
therefrom as indicated hereafter. Central Prisons 
should be located on the outskirts of cities. Pri" 
sons for remand and undertrial prisoners should, 
as far as possible, be located near the trying 
criminal courts. The sites selected should not 
be at a low level, nor close to national or inter¬ 
national borders, or adjoining air fields, railway 
yards, or on busy road-fronts or near crowded places 
of public reaort. The population of a Central Prison 
should not normally exceed 750 and of a District Prison 
400. No dormitory in any of these prisons should have 
more than 60 inmates. Sleeping barracks should have per 
head of inmates, 50 sq, ft, of ground space, 12 sq. ft. 
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Ventilation and 500 cubic ft. of air space. These 


TO ay vary slightly according to climatic conditions. 

The overall area of accommodation per individual 
within the prison walls may he raised from 75 sq. '• 
yards as mentioned in the Model Prison Manual to 
80 sq. metres. 

12.3.7 There should be adequate space outside the 
perimeter wall of the prison on all sides, preferably 
astride an outer security road, to a distance of 
about 45 to 70 metres from the vrall, in order to 
ensure effective security by preventing unplanned, 
unhealthy and annoying encroachments coming up too 

close to the jail wall and also to make available 
sufficient open land for fresh air, exercise, and 
agridultural programmes. 

Layout and Oomponents of Prisons 

17.3.3 The old pattern of prison buildings was radial 
vjlth a central watch tower. Mevr experiments on the 

rectangulsir model have been made and these are found 
to answer the requirements of custody and treatment 
equally well while catering to the needs of correc¬ 
tional treatraend: better. The Tihar Central Prison 
at Delhi has. been built on the rectangular pattern 
and possesses all modern amenities and scientific 
equipment. An alarm system could also he built 
into the pattern of our new prisons, 

17,3,4. The -administrative building should in future 
have, besides the office rooms, a conference room 
and an administrative staff room a control room 
with telephone, wireless and electronic alarm systems, 
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connecting all imit^ojr'the premises and also the 
offices of the Inspector General of Prisons^ the 
District Magistrate and the Sliperintendent of Police 
outside... An improved interview'.,room with minimum 
facilities should be provided inflhe administrative 
block. Suitable buildings should be provided for 
the Reception and Glassification Units and for the 
individualised treatment of the inmates through 
diversified educational and work programmes. The 
hospital should have attached rooms for psychiatrists 
and other specialists, besides a properly equipped 
clinical laboratory. Ko single prison kitchen 
should normally be required to cook and cater for 
more than SOO persons. Plush latrines should be 
available in each sector and cell and-each barrack 
should also have flush latrines for night use. There 
should be adequate provision for water supply and 
electric lighting. Fire fighting and emergency 
requirements and devices shoiiLd be built into the 
plan of the buildings. 

F uture Progr a mme for Prison Buildings 
12.4.1 Presuming that the recommendations that we 
. have made in respect of alternatives to imprisonment 
and diversification of institutions will be fully 
acceptei and implemented and bearing in mind the 
need for the most cost-effective utilisation of 
resources, we recommend the following priority in 
the future programme for prison buildingss- 

(i) Repairs, renovation and provision of modem 
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amenities for sanitation, water supply and 
electricity in all existing prison Institutions, 
(ii) Provision of adequate staff quarters in 
all prison institutions. 

(iii) Construction of ne^^; Units of suitable sizes 
close to trial courts for remand prisoners 
and undertrials, beginning from places where 
there is heavy and continued pressure on 
existing prisons on this account. 

(Iv) Construction of special institutions for 
3 i-oung adult offenders, women, etc., as 
recommended in this report, 

(v) Construction of new buildings for prisons 
accommodated in old improvised structures 
not intended originally for the purpose 
of housing prisoners, 

12.4.2 At the same time, we are agreed that the major 
thrust in the prison administration will have to be 
on the provision of more and more medium and minimum 
security and open Institutions, Including Work 
Centres and Gamps, 
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CH APIBR XIII 

OI IDF.R O F PRIORI TIBS FOR PRISON D5T/EL0PMMT ECHMS 

Our terms of reference require us to lay down 
an order of priorities for the prison de^relopmsnt 

scheriBs* Wg have stated at the very beginning of this 

report that the entire system of the prii^on administra¬ 
tion calls for a thorough overhaul and mnj^'-pronged 
reforms and we have examined various aspects of the 
prison administration in the preceding chapters* The 
recommendations that v/a have made naturally cover a 

large ground and will require action in several diff- 

*♦ 

erent areas. The question of priorities in prison 
development schemes may, therefore, he considered on 
the basis of blocks of recommendations with priorities 
within each blocljL*. We feel that the recommendations in 
each blohkr sliould be considered for implementation 
simultaneously. 

13.2®1 In this concept, the first set of recommenda¬ 
tions relates to the change of enph asis-that we have 
advocated in the prison ad.mlnistration as a vhole from 
custody to corfection. In order that this chan^ nay 
be manifest in reality, the highest priority should be 
given to thQ adoption of the national policy on prisons 
that we have recommended with the inclusion of certain 
a^aects of the prison administration in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan, the amen^^ment of the Constitution to include 
the sub;iect of prisons and allied institutions in the 
Concurrent List, tiie enactnsnt qf suitable legislation 
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by the Ctentre as well as the States, the e stahlishmsnt 
of a National Institute of Correctional Administration, 
the re-organization of the prison departments in the 
Stats s/UTs® as recommended in Qiaptar Y and the 
revision of the State Prison llanuals® 

13«3ol Another set of recormiendations is concerned 
with the most serious prohlam of the prison. ad.rai.nl« 
stration at the present tirr©; i^a® that of can,,ge stion* 

We ha-'/e recommended a D-io*tiiTB review to he co-rried 
out in 1974 with a view to the release of a suh.stantial 
number of unciertrials of specified categories and also 
a proportion of convicts* We have advocated the 
separation of under trials from- convicts* The one-time 
re'view should be accorrpanled by a State-wide survey 
and ■fcho preparation of plans for the construction of 
custo-dJ.al institutions for housing under-trials close 
to courts® The removal of congestion and the establish- 
nBnt of . separate institutions for undertrials will help 
to reduce the population in the existing prisons vary 
substantially® A suitable machinery sho-’uLd be created 
thereafter for Introducing a scientific classification 
of prisoners and the modernisation and development of 
treatment sft5rhices and work progra.mmas In accordance 
with our re commendations® 

ISadal Itille considering various alternatives to 
inpri sonmemt, we have advocated the e stablishrient of 
Work Cent re s and Camps for the payment of fines imposed 
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on offenders and for housing jiiort-termers# Such 
Centrs-VG s-b?) s may be set up in a planned manner# 

We have also recommended increased use of the pro¬ 
visions as to probation# Probation services have 
not developed in the country adequately and it is 
necessary that the creation and development of these 
service to the extent required shoiild be taken up 
on a priority basis# At the same timej the i>etem,al 
administration in the existing prison institutions 
nay be Ir-proved as recormended to Chapter 77-9 
13®5#1 The new concept of the prison adminl strsit- 
tion and the Introduction of scientific cor]?e ctionai 
programmes in prisons will not be possible without 
due attention being paid to the developnent of the 
priscxi personnel. ¥e have drawi attention to the 
fact that t he current system of recruitment is of an 
ad hoc nature and the training facilities are ir^ 
adaqub-te# Our recommendations in this regard should, 
be implemented with high priority. The most inportr^ 

ant of these relate to the e stablishment/improve he nt 

/ 

of Jail Training Institutions and the organ!sa-^cn 
of basicj refresher} proirotion and sped-alist" 
courses thereto# It id. 11 be necessary} at the same-' 
timS} to review toe conditions of service of thg' 

prison staff a a also to undertake the construction 

j 

of adequate res^toential accommodation for the staff 
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close to prison institutions within a fixed time- 
frame of say not more than 5 years® Yet another 
«^^e,ct of the development of prison servioss will 

be ttie introductf-on of specialists like psych do- 

/ 

gistsj p3yddatri3-t.s,...hE^ coire ctlonal workerSj 
etcs 

ISaS*! Ihe recommendations relating to remission^ 
parolGj pi’^';mature. rel-Gasa and pre~release and aftor- 
care programiros ms.y ha implerronted as a senaraia 
block o 

13<s7'<j 1 In Chapter YIIj we have indicated the 
bni.ldin.g renuirerreints of the prison administration* 
Soma of the so re ad re men ts have been msiitioned 
above* The other comomonts of this programine 
^ould also be takon up systematicady so that 
the existing prison instituticsis are re pairs dj 
renovated a.nd inproved according to requireriBnts 
and new institutions are built for specie 1 
categorise of inmates like youn.g .adultS; vroman . 
and the mentaldy ill. offenders as early as 
poBslbla* At ths same time more open prisons 
should be sot up in States, where their n,ucib«ir} 
at pro rant i^; inadotj-ratsa 
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summary of recommendations 



Summary of Heccmmendations 


Para 

No. 


chapter I A RMlEv. OF PRISON REFORMS IN INDIA 

Tne entire system of tne prison administra- 1.1.1; 

1.4.2& 

tion Calls for a tiiorougii overnaul and many- 1 . 4.3 
pronged reforms. The development of the 
Prison and Correctional Administration should 
no longer remain divorced from the national 
development nrocess. A provi slnn of ’\.100 
crores should be made in the 5th Five Year 
Plan to cover the following aspects of the 
Prison Admini strati on i- 

(1) Improvement of existing buildings, and 
construction of new buildings for 
undertrials and the various categories 
of prisoners. 

(2) Construction of residential accommoda¬ 
tion for the staff. 

(3) Modernisation of industry and agriculture 
in prisons and correctional institutions. 

(4) Provision of scientific and technological 
facilfties in orisons, such as security, 
fire-fighting, alarm and communication 
arrangerac-nts. 
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‘ Summary of r(ecommendations v 

iM O . . o. 

(5) Basic, refresher and s^iecialist training 
of orison personnel ^rom the oolicy >^aking 
to the lowest levels. 

CiiiiP fEH II ^uiifLfSlS OF pulSOuS iiivD 

r pi iiixiE li'« Ci« E DECpDE 

( 19o 1-70) 

1 There should he a one-time review of the 2,5.3 
cases of all under-trial prisoners through¬ 
out the country in 1974, aimed at releasing 
those prisoners who have committed offences 
only of a minor nature or who are not habi- 
tuals or who have already undergone under¬ 
trial detention for periods longer, than wnat 
they may oe sentenced to at their trial,or 
Whose cases have been pending investigation 
with the police without the filling of 
charge sheets for more than 6 months or the 
Investigation/trials of whose cases are 
held Up because of one or more insoluble 
problems like difficulty in trie conduct of 
identification proceedings of person or 
property, non-availability of witnesses, 
etc. -ne believe that a review of this kind 
can be carried out by the magistrates and 
judl c-i al cers concerned with the assist¬ 

ance of the prison authorities and will serve 
a very useful pur-'-'Cse not only of bringing 
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i'! i_.l 


Summary of Recommendations 


Para 

No. 


dov/n the gall ’^or^ulatlon to manageable propo¬ 
rtions but also -of reducing the heavy arrears 
in courts and vill enable both the police and 
the courts to concentrate on tne cases of 
undertrial prisoners Vfno constitute tne real 
threat to peace and good order in the country. 

It may be found during this reviev/ that while 
-000 prisoners can be released straightaway, 
others can be released on bail, with or with¬ 
out sureties. 

The cases of convicts should also be reviewed 2.5.4 
CO determine wnich of them can be safely re¬ 
leased on parole with or without conditions. 

Similar reviews may be undertaken on a State 2.5.5 

basis from time to time wheneyer the under- 

trial population exceeds the capacity in the 

prisons substantially. 

chapter III HhTICual f cl icy or frjsons 

'Tne time nas come when we must adopt a 3.1.5 

National Policy in respect of tne Prison 

and Correctional Administration. The main 

elements of this Policy should be as 

follow^ss- 

(l) a suitable system should be established 
for co-ordination among the judiciary, 
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Summary of Recommendations ^ 

the- TiolicG and the nrison and correct¬ 
ional administration for the effective 
prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders. 

(2) fne reassimilation of the offender in 
society and the prevention of crime 
should be the nrinclpal goals for the 
Criminal Justice System. The goals of 
the nrison administration will be the 
emnlcyment of all resources, human and 
material, to provide scientific treat¬ 
ment to every offender according to his 
peculiar needs, and clrcurascances. 

( 3 ) The concepts of deprivation of liberty 
and segregation from society should be 
limited mostly to the habitual, the in¬ 
corrigible and the dangerous criminals. 
Short-term Imprisonment does not serve any 
useful purpose. The fullest possible use 
shoulQ De made oi Che various alternatives 
to imprisonment, as well as open prisons. 
Kon-institutional or semi-institutional 
forms of treatment should be resorted to 
as as nossible. 

( 4 ) tirnple imprisonment should be abolished 
as a form of punishment. 
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Summary of Recommendations ' 

( 5 ) Scientific classification of nrisoners 
and diversification of institutions are 
essential for treatment programmes in 
prisons. 

Co) j uveniies and ^-oung adults should be kept 
av/ay from adult institutions. Institutions 
for them should be provided with special 
facilities for treatment and rehabilitation. 

(C) There should be close co-ordination bet¬ 
ween the npj son and the probation and other 
correctional services, fne. prison admini¬ 
stration should be treated as an integral 
part of the Cocial Defence component of 
the national planning nrocess. 

(p) mj-ee legal aid should be provided to all 
indigent prisoners. 

(9) The prisons should have facilities for 
work programmes aimed at equipping the 
offenders for return to society with skills 
to help in tnelr socio-economic r^habili- 
tation. 

(10) The treatment services in prisons should 

Include proper medical and health serfices, 
diversified education, vocational training, 
correctional social work in consonance with 
the social and criminal history, tne 
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• Summary of Recommendations 

No. ■ . 

physical,and mental capacities and the 
length of the sentence of individual 
prisoners. 

(11) The interests of nrisoners and of voca- 
■ tional training should not be subordi¬ 
nated to considerations of financial gain 

, from , nri son agriculture and industry. 

(12) Pr1 soners s'''ould be provided with minimum 
facilities for a simple living with proper 
clotning and accommodation, segregcttioa, 
personal hygiene, a balanced nealtny diet, 
open area for exercise and recreation on 

■ T •'/:. 

accepted minimum standards and opportuni¬ 
ties of coro'^unication with the outside 
world through a liberal system of inter¬ 
views .and corresnondence. 

(13) The prison administration snould encourage 
inmate participation in institutional 
management in suitcible areas such as sani¬ 
tation, canteen, food and cultural activi¬ 
ties to cultivate in the prisoners a sense 
of resT^nnsj.bj li ty and parti cination . 

, (14) There should be a systematic periodic 

review to determine which offenders can be 
safel:/ released prematurely, suoject to 
specified conditions or otherwise. This 


para 

r- 

U « 
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may be coupled v/ith a system of parole 
super Sion. 


(l'^) Under-trial'prisoners snould be lodged 
in separate institutions as far possible 
snd facilities should be provided to them 
for work on a \'-olu':-'tary basis. . 

(16) The orison administration should develop 

cadres of prison officers with basic aca- ■ 
demiG qualifications and specialised train¬ 
ing in tne theories and, practice of corre¬ 
ctional work and institutional management, 
i. ..rui suitable pay scales, .prospects for pro¬ 
motion, onoortunlties for nrofessional 
growth and .job satisfaction should be oro- 
\'idea to the prison staff so that t‘''ev may 
develop, the image-of an important social 
service. 

(if) li humane, efficient and well-organized 

system of after-care and tne renabilitation 
of. offenders should be a continuous part 
of the prison nrog.rammes. 

(if,! fhe Union and State Uovernments should 
declare Unequivocally that there will be 
no oar or restriction .on tne. employment of 
ex-convicts of.specified categories in the 
public services after a due scrutiny of 
the prison reports certifying to their abi¬ 
lities and,quail ties. 
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. Summary of xiecommendations rara 

n o.. ■ ... i\i o. 

(20) The prison administration should 
systematically involve enlightened 
individual citizens, associations, 
societies and othe'f’■ community agen¬ 
cies in the treatment, aftercare and 
rehabilitation of offenders. 

fjiit 1'/ * rvL fliXtiMAil V^.^S rO Ifipril S0iMM.ii« T 
ruMD Luul LL^iflOn EPf’sCrii'iG 
Phi sens. 

1 One of the first things that should be done 4.3.1 
to improve the situation in the prisons is 

to senarate the remand prisoners from the 
convicts. For this nurrose, an&rt from the 
net-vork of Sub-Jails,, some bigger custodial 
centres 'with adequate facilities to nouse 
undertrials shoula be developed at suitable 
places v/nere most of the courts are located. 

2 The Indian Penal Code (^-i-mendment) Bill, 197 2 4.5.1 

provides for certain-new punishments, such 

as Gxternment, nayment o'f' comnensation to 
victims, corrective labour and i^ubli c censure. 

These alternatives can be purposefully adopted 
by the courts in India for certain categories 
of offenders, in keeping with tneir personality 
traits, economic background and Ccinacity to 
respond to various modes of correctional treat¬ 
ment. Where the home environment is good, the 
simplest tfeatmeht'of admonition nroduces the 


best results. 





'''5 tsbie provision should be made in the 4-.6.1 

'iriucinal Procedure Code that' fines imposed 

in Cx-iminal trials may be paid' throu'gh com- 

pui3orv’' ’'Aiork at Work Centres. , 

.aiiejse on projation, 'witii or viitnout super- 4.7.i 

4.7.2 

a-ision, is the most important, the most 
practicable and economical of the alter¬ 
natives to imprisonments The States, which 
are still continuing with their own Probation 
of Offenders acts or where' no Probation 'Act' 
is In force, should adopt the Central Act 
without delay. 

It is necessary to extend trie scope and use- 4.7,3 
fulness Of the system of releasing first ,, 
offenders on probation to adult first offen¬ 
ders, also, except in the cases of those con¬ 
victed .of heinous offences, , in the same manner 
as is applicable to juvenile and adolescent 
first offenders. 

Various forms of extra-mural treatment at 4,7,4 

4.7.5, 

iittendance Centres, work or rraining Centres, 
Week-end Detention Hostels or Gamps etc, can 
be iraposed as conditions attached to the pro¬ 
bation order issued by the Court. 

A system of corrective labour .in Work 4 .p,i 

Centres may be advantageously introduced 
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wSummary of Recommendations 
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No. 


for certain categories of offenders senten¬ 
ced to short terms of imprisonment. Such 
corrective labour should be organised out¬ 
side the jails, and not in jails, as proposed 
in the I.P .G.(Amendment) Bill, 1972. This 
could be done, where possible, in conjun¬ 
ction with national and public projects. 

8 The system of compensation to victims should -^.9.1 

be made workable in the case of indigent 
offenders by placing them in v»ork Centres 

or by adopting the Swedish Day Fine system. 

9 The age of criminal liability prescribed in 4.10.1 

the Indian Penal Code should be raised uni¬ 
formly to 12 years. 

10 Simple imprisonment as a punishment should 4.10.2 

be abolished, as indolence only harms the 

mental and physical health of the prisoners. 

11 The Central Government may recommend the 4.10.3' 

adoption of a uniform approach to parole 

by the States/UTs. 

12 ' Children Acts should be enforced through- 4.10.4 

out the country and should be implemented 
earnestly to ensure that juvenile offenders 
do not have to come to institutions meant 


for adults 
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13 T^r Government of India should enact a 4..10,5 

special legislation to cover offenders of 

the cige groyp 16-25 years for the Union 
ferritories so that the State Governments 
v/ould have a ready-made model legislation 
which they can adopt with suitable modifica¬ 
tions. 

14 The time has come for enacting a consolidated 4.10.6 
new legislation in place of the existing 

Prisons ACt, 1894, Prisoners Act, 1900 and 
Transfer of Prisoners -act, 1950, which can 
open the door for progressive prison policies 
in tune with the latest thinking and practice 
all over the world. It is necessary that the 
Oonstitution should he amended to include the. 
subject of prisons and allied institutions 
in the Concurrent List', so that the new prison 
legislation can oe enacted centrally for uniform 
application througnout tne country. The draft 
of such a legislation already before the 
Ministry of Home Affairs should be taken up 
for enactment as early as possible. 

15 The housing of civil r>risoners in prisons ^.10.7 

for convicts is not desirable. It may be 
examined whether any suitable altera:itive 
arrangements can be made for this purpose 
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and also whether some system can he establi¬ 
shed whereby civil convicts can be made to 
undertake some useful social activity while 
in confinement, which can help tnera even in 
discharging their civil liabilities. 

16 The enactment of a new Indian Mental Health 4.10.8 
Law should receive adequate nriority. Pending 
such legislation, the State Governments should 
create necessary facilities for the observa¬ 
tion, treatment, care and rehabilitcition of 

all mentally sick persons so as to prevent 
such persons being sent to jails. 

17 The States which have no Habitual Offenders 4.10.9 
Restriction Act should enact a suitable law 

on the subject. 

CHAPTER V departmental OHGAmSATlON 

CO-ordination 

1 The correctional services for young adult 5.1.3 

and adult offenders, probation and after- ', , 
care should be co-ordinated in one depart- . 
ment and that the Inspector General of 
Prisons should be designated as the Director 
of Correctional Services also. The De-Dartment 
should continue in the charge of the Home 
Department at the secretariat level. The 
administration of ti.e Children ACt and the 
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Summary of Recommendations Para 

"^o. 

institutional services relating to children, 
including juvenile delinquents, may be respon¬ 
sibility of the Social welfare Department. 

In filling the post of Inspector General of 5.2.1 
Prisons, special care should be taken that 
only persons with sufficient knowledge and 
suitable exrierlence are considered, and if 
a suitable departmental officer is available, 
he should be given preference. States should 
create the necessary infra-structure for a 
cnange-over from custody to correction in the 
jail administration so that it may be possible 

for this administration itself to throw up 

\ 

persons suitable to head the department. 

The Ins^.ector General of Prisons should be 5.3.1 
assisted by Deputy Inspectors General of 
Prisons^ Directors of Probation, fouth Cor¬ 
rection, and After-care, Industries and Voca¬ 
tional Training and Agriculturej and Chief 
Officers of Prison Arcnitecture and Buildings, 
Medical Health Services, and Educational 
and Cultural Programmes, 

A. Planning, Research and Development Cell 5.3.2 
should be set up directly under the In- 
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snectnr General of Prisons with research 
workers drawn from the discinllnes of Psy¬ 
chology, Sociology and ^'oclal Vvork. This 
Cell will be responsible for the collection 
of the statistics required from time to time. 

It snould undertake, on a priority oasis, 
the work relating to the revision of the 
State Jail Manual. 

5 An Organisation and Methods Cell should also 5.3. 
be established under the Insnector General 

of Prisons to review the disposal of work¬ 
load and to ensure efficient functioning 
of the organisational structure and its 
const! tuents. 

6 Each State should divide its territory into 5.4.1 
suitable regions on the basis of the work¬ 
load, problems, state of communications and 
other relevant considerations and place them 
under the charge of Deputy Inspectors General 

of Prisons with adequate administrative 
and financial powers and technical resources. 

The Regional Officers should liaise with 
the regional authorities of the other allied 
Departments, for ensuring necessary co¬ 
operation in the smooth running r-.f the de¬ 
partmental programmes. 
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7 The creation of a regional set-up may be 5.4.1 
necessary for the youth corrections, pro¬ 
bation and after-care services also. 

8 iill District Jails with an average population 5.5.1 
of 300 prisoners and upwards snould be headed 

by a whole-time Superintendent of the Prison 
Service. De’^uty Superintendents may be 
apnointed in the Central Prisons and in Dis¬ 
trict Jails which have an inmate strength of 
the level of Central Prisons. 

9 The probation and youth and adult correction 5.5.2 
and after-care services need to be developed 

and rendered througn whole-time officers, 
who are not burdened with any other duties. 

10 A planned and systematic improvement of the 5.5.3 
Sub-Jails all over the country should be an 

item of high priority in jail reforms. All 
Sub-Jails should be provided with a full¬ 
time Superintendent of the Jail cadre of 
appropriate rank and an adequate number of 
warder staff for custodial duty. 

11 The three-tier rank structure of the warder 5.7.1 
staff prevailing in most States is adequate. 

However, the States may provide intermediate 
promotion opportunities, with additional pay 
or special pay as considered appropriate. 
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12 At the m.iddle level, the three ranks of 5.7.1 

Assistant Jailor, Deputy Jailor and Jailor 
should meet the needs of the supervisory 
administration in the jails, except that the 
Sub-Jailors could well be integrated with the 
Assistant Jailors. 

In the cadre of Superintendents, for normal 5.7,1 
postings and promotions, the existing 
three-tier syst-m will suffice, reserving 
the posts of Deputy Inspectors General and 
Inspector General as selection appointments. 

14 It will be necessary to arrive at a uniform 5.7,1 
pattern of rank structure by fixing the 

lowest level of Superintendent as a common 
denominator, integrating Deputy Superinv. 
tendents. Additional Superintendents and 
District Jail Superintendents Grade II into 
equivalent categories. Promotions could be 
made from tnis grade to regular Jail Supe¬ 
rintendents/District Jail Superintendents 
Grade I and later as Selection Grade Supe¬ 
rintendents/Central Prison Superintendents. 

There should be adequate number of posts in 
the last mentioned grade. 

15 The process of separating the executive and 5.7.2 
the clerical staff in tne Jail Administra¬ 
tion should be speeded up. 
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lb i^s regciros technical and specialist positions, 5.7.3 
there should also be a three-tier organisation 
consisting of front-line skilled workers with 
qualifications equivalent to the III Certifi¬ 
cate, middle level instructors with Polytechnic 
Diplomas and higher level Factory Managers 
or V\/ork Superintendents or specialists like 
Medical Officers and Clinical Psychologists 
and Correctional Social workers, at the higher 
level of specialists, it may be possible to get 
qualified men on deputation, since promotion 
avenues within the department would be limited. 

In resoect of the others, it is necessary to 
streamline the uositions, qualifications and 
promotion prospects on the basis of some 
reasonably satisfactory standards. 

1? Jail, industries should oe sapervisv.d by 5,,?.>4 

technical hands consisting of trained fac- 


sur>ervl sor 


torv managers 


larger prisons. Similarly, agricultural 
operations in prisons require supervision and 
guidance by trained and skilled personnel. 

18 Systematic programmes of education, voca- 5,7.5 
tional training and personality reconstruc¬ 
tion of prisoners should be Introduced in 
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Jails under tiie supervision and guidance 
of specialised correctional staff. 

19 jadequate incentives should be provided 5,7,6 

to the medical staff drawn from the 

State Medical Depsrt.mentj as service in 
prisons is more than ordinarily arduous. 

20 A Committee may be set up in each district ■ 5,P,l 
under the Chairmanship of the District 
Magistrate consisting of representatives ■ 

from the magistracy, the police, the 
judiciary, the prison administration and 
other officials and non-official agencies 
engaged in correctional work to review 
the problems in these fields and to 
take suitable action as necessary from time 
to time. 

21 Senior judicial officers should visit 5,8.1 

prisons as a regular part of their duties 

and make suitable recommendations in 
respect of individual, inmates as they may 
consider desirable. 

The Prison Administration should as so- 5.8.2 
date citizens and non-official soclrjl 
welfare agencies witn the work of the 


22 
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treatment and rehabilitation of offenders 
in systematic, and planned manner through 
■ the Institution of jail visitors and 
otherwise. 

25 The States which do not have State Advisory 5,9.1 
Boards for the Correctional Administra¬ 
tion should constitute such Boards. 

24 H. conference of the heads of the orison 5.9.1 

and correctional institutions and agencies 
snould be held at the State level annually 

to help maintain a progressive outlook 
in the prison and correctional adminis¬ 
tration as a whole. 

25 There should be an annual conference of 5.10.1 

the Inspectors General of Pr: sons, who 

will also become Directors of Correctional 
Services. This conference may be organised 
by the Central Bureau of Correctional 


Services. 
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26 The Government of India should take , 5.10.2 

continuing and active interest in the . 
develonment of the Prison and Correcti-on- 

nal Administration in the various parts ' 
of the country. Tne best agency fof this 
purpose will be the existing Central Bureau 

of Correctional Services. The. man-power 
and financial resources of the Bureau' ■ 
should be suitably strengthened to enable 
it to act as an Adviser to the Central and. 

State Governments in matters relating to 

the Prison Administration effectively. 

27 The Central Bureau of Correctional Ser- 5.10.2 
vices can do more useful work if it is 
brought back to the Ministry of Home Affairs 

in which it was set up in the first instance 
as tne largest amount of work being done in 
the country at present in the field of 
corrections is through the prison, Borstal 


and Probation services 
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CiliiPm VI iWfkRi'.a^ iiDi^IINlsrRa'riOK IN PRISONS 

1 It is the character, efficiency and the abi- 6.1.1 
lity of the head of the institution, which will 
determine the quality of the internal adminis¬ 
tration of a prison. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, that the need to strengthen the hands of 

the heads of prison institutions should inform 

all laws, rules and regulations relating to 

their administration. 

. * *' 

2 Effective discipline among the inmates will 6,2.1 
be possible only if there is exemplary dis¬ 
cipline among all levels of the staff of the 
prison establishment. It is, therefore, 
essential to train prison personnel of all 

ranks to be absolutely disciplined in spite 
of continuous contact with various kinds of 
offenders all along the line of their duty. 

If lapses are punctiliously taken note of and 
promptly dealt with and similarly, if good work 
is recognised with matching alacrity, it will 
have a telling effect on the tone of discipline 
in the institution. For the rest, an honest 
and efficient administration, humanely and 
effectively enforced, can alone produce the 
highest standards of discipline- 


3 


The administration of a -orison requires 


6 . 2.2 
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adequate authority to be vested legally in 
the head of the Institution and the Depart¬ 
ment. The Prisons Act and the Prisoners Act 
malc'e some nrovisions In .this regard. Some of 
the old-time nunishments, such as penal diet, 
whipping and putting in gunny clothing are 
inhuman. The law may be amended to abolish 
such punishments. a.t the same time, the legal 
procedure for dealing wlth prisoners, who commit 
more serious and heinous offences, with the 
assistance of the magistracy and the nolice 
should be spelt out more clearly in the Act. 

4 The scales of diet suggested in the Model Pri- 6.3.2 
son Manual may require modifications to suit, 

the climatic condi tions ■ and the food habits 
of the people of the various regions of the 
country. Cooking devices and utensils need 
considerable improvement,. A degree of decen-' 
trailsation in the cooking arrangements is also 
desirable in the bigger institutions. In 
addition, facilities for the storage of rations 
should be improved, wherever they are inade¬ 
quate . 

5 Vvell-trained stipendiary cooks should be era- 6 . 3.3 
ployed in all prisons to supervise the, work 

of the convict cooks. 
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6 All categories of prisoners should be allow- 6.3.4 

ed to wear their own clothing of ere scribed 
■oatterns, nrovided it is clean and subject 
to good conduct in matters of discipline. 

The clotnlng Issued at present should be 
reviewed in respect of quality, life and 
adequacy and changes as necessary should be 
introduced to ensure that it does not encou¬ 
rage the hardening of criminal pronensities. 

The replacement of t^hadi by mill cloth, for 
ensuring greater economy and durability, mav 
be examined by the States. ,.xtra clothing, 
as necessciry, should oe provided in the 
hill areas and for old prisoners during winter, 
iill‘uri sener s should be issued with suitable 
footwear. 

7 A schedule of standard equinment should be o.3.5 

drawn un ""'or the hosnitals of all Central 
Prisons and District Jails, bearing in mind 
tne appliances and facilities needed for dia¬ 
gnosis cind treatment. The existing strength • 
of the medical staff should also be increased 
to ensure that the patients are attended to 
regularly as necessary throughout the day 
and night on the -oattern of emergency wards 
in regular hospitals. All prisoners should 
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undergo a comprehensive medical screening 
on admission and periodically thereafter. 

8 Viiell-planned recreation has a great value 6.3.6 
for breaking' the monotony and relieving the 
morbid atmosphere of prisons and can be. used 
effectively not only for the physical and 
mental well-oeing of the inmates, but also 

as a therapeutic instrument in the multi¬ 
pronged treatment orograrnmes. 

9 The provisions of the Jail Manuals relating 6.3,7 
to correspondence and interviev.'s should be 

made more flexible, subject to suitable and 
unoDcrusive arrcingements for censorship and 
monitoring and the conditions under vihich 
intervie^ws are conducted should be improved 
from the administrative as well as the 
humanitarian points of view'. ' . 

10 Administrative and procedural delays often 6.3.8 
defeat the very purpose for which Jail 

Manuals make provision for tne release 
of prisoners on parole, furlough, leave, 
etc. It is necessary that the powers of 
the Government with regard to the sanction 
of these facilities should be decentralised 
and delegated, to the Insi^ector General, the 
Deputy Inspectors General and the Superin¬ 
tendents of Prisons, as appropriate, to 
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ensure’ timely and 'promt)t"■"deci sions. ' 

11 The provision of canteen facilities should 6.3.9 
keep pace v/ith the changing food habits and 

the requirements of the inmates. The pro¬ 
fits from the canteens, if any, should be 
utilized for the prisoners* welfare. 

12 The convict warder system should be abolished 6.4,1 
and replaced by paid warders in a phased 

manner over a specified period"starting with 
the abolition of convict v/arders. The 
phasing Should De synchronised with the intro¬ 
duction of prison reforms as advocated in the 
report. However, the convict night watchmen 
may have to be retained so long as prisoners 
are lodged in association barracks and there 
is no adequate induction of scientific aids 
for ensuring security. 

13 Under trials may continue to be utilised for o.5,l 
kitchen and other maintenance services in 

the separate institutions to be established 
for them as advocated in the report. How¬ 
ever, stipendiary cooks should be employed 
for supervision in the larger institutions 
of this kind. It is not desirable to 
utilise convicts for such work in Institu¬ 
tions for undertrials. Special arrangements 
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for clothing may be needed in such insti¬ 
tutions only in the case of prisoners ■who 
may be indigent and wno may need extra 
clothing depending on weather conditions. 

There should be suitable arrangements in 
these institu-tions for medical care, corres¬ 
pondence and. interviews and canteens. 

The extent of remissions and the conditions 6.6*1 
and procedures for granting them should 
be made uniform and provided for in the 
new prison legislation recommended in 
Chapter IV. 

The beneficent schemes relating to gratuity 6,7.1 
and wages should be introduced in States 
where such schemes are not in force at 
present. 

The. Panchayat. system can be greatly instru- 6.8,1 
mental in obtaining voluntary participa¬ 
tion and adherence to healthy community 
living. The working of Panchayats should 
be limited to matters of self-improvement 
and purr^oseful community living and they 
should not be allowed to in'^'ringe lipon the 
enforcement of the prison rules and regula¬ 
tions:. Properly guided, the Pancnayat system 
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can be a powerful aid for maintaining good 
discipline in prisons. 

17 Tile pri soh staff should be strengthened 6.9,1 
and trained not only to meet emergencies 

but also to deal with difficult prisoners 
effectively. Anpronriate inter-communication 
and transport systems and si^ecial equipment 
like tear smoke and water-hoses should be 
introduced in all big prisons with a view 
to strengthen the security measures and to 
improve the operation of trie staff during 
emergencies. 

18 It is essential to devise an emergency scheme 6,9.2 
according to which the Jail Admlnl st"^ation 

will be geared to handle smoothly large scale 
admissions in jails due to agitations. The 
scheme should envisage now provision should 
be made for the extra accommodation, staff, 
stores, facilities and equipment etc. that 
is required on such occasions. 

19 The jail staff should be adequately trained 6.9.3 
to meet emergencies arising out of natural 
calamities and vandalism or other misbeha¬ 
viour on the part of tiie prisoners. Regular 
standing orders and alarm drills to manage 

such developments should be prepared and 
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. .approved well in advance so thc^t none of 
tnese situations may plunge the jail adminis¬ 
tration into an unsettled state. To deal 
with such emergencies, it will be proper to 
have a small emergency reserve of personnel 
specially trained in the use of -^jre-srms, 
gas-shells and w..,ter-hoses. One advantage 
of having such a oody of men will be that some 
of tnem can be used also for routine duties 
when there are large scale admissions. 

CHAPTER HI RECRUIffiENT 'TxhHi'iING OF 
PRISON PERSCNi.EL 

1 Very special care and attention have to be 7.1.1 
bestowed on the selection and training of 

the staff who are to man the Prison and 
Correctional Administration. 

2 Direct entry into the Prison Organisation 7.2.1 
snould be restricted to only three levels- 
viz., Warder Grade II, assI stant Jailor 

and the lowest level of-.the Sunerlnten- 
dent’s cadre by whatever name it is called. 

3 The educational qualification for the lowest 7,2.1 
level may remain 8tn Class for the present, 

but S.S.L.G. qualified men may be recruited 
as far as possible and, in due course, when 
the States are in a'position to bear the 
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additional financial burden, the qualifi¬ 
cation of S.S.L.C. should be enforced with 
an attendant rise in the salary-level to 
that of Junior assistants in Offices, 

4 All direct recruitment to the roosts of 7.2.2 

Deputy Jailor and Jailor should be stonned 

and these posts should be reserved exclu¬ 
sively for promotion from tne lo^wer cate¬ 
gories of Stciff. 

5 The direct recruitment quota in the category 7,2.2 
of Assistant Jailors may be fixed at 50'^. ' 

The other 501^ should be filled mainly by 
promotion from the really good men among 
the warder staff, vho qualify in properly 
devised promotion tests, and partly by trans¬ 
fer of service in a modified system of direct 
recruitment witn age limits relaxed, from 
among otherwise qualified members of the 
ministerial staff. 

6 Direct entry at the level of the lowest rank 7,2,3 
of Deputy/Additional/Grade II Sunerintendent 

will also be for 50^^ posts. The candidates 
to be cnosen snould ncive post-graduate 
qualifications, preferably M.iis in Crimino¬ 
logy and Correctional Administration or in 
Social Work, Including Correctional v-ork, 
or graduates with post-graduate diplomas in 
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these fields. The higher posts will be filled 
only by promotion... 

7 The nrocedure of selection by the public Services 7 , 2.3 
Commission, both for the Asslst^snt Jailor and 

Grade II Superintendent, should Include a 
written test and an interview. 

8 .The development of basic and in-service training 7.5.1 
programmes for prison officers could be rationa¬ 
lised at three levels as li sted:>below:- 

(i) Warders (Grade II)j^Warders (Grade I) or 
Head V/ard^rs and. Chief Head Vjarders - 
l.e. guarding staff', ground'level- and su¬ 
pervisory.-, ■■ 

(ii.) iissistant Jailors, Sub-Iallors, Deputy 
Jailors and Jailors': - i.e, middle level 
officers, and ; , ■ , 

(iii) Deputy Superintendents,..Additional Supe¬ 
rintendents and Superintendents - i.e. 

' higher 'level executives. 

9 It,is desirable to re-organize the training of 7.5.2, 
warders as an initial.training instead of the 
in-service affair, wnich it is at present. 

Training institutions for. the..warder staff 

snould be .available at the State level. The 
curriculum for the basic training of warders 
should lay stress on the custodial and se- 
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curlty aspects and include a substantial quan¬ 
tum of Drill, Musketry, Physical Training and 
I-narmed Combat, as indicated in the Model 
Prison Manual, along with a basic understand¬ 
ing of the purpose and methods of the correc¬ 
tional treatment of offenders. The duration 
of the course may be six months. The size 
of each batch will dei'^end on the size of the 
State and the total strength of its warders, 

A nractical slant can be given to this 
training if the training institution is 
located close to a medium-size prison. 

10 Another basic training programme will be re- 7,5.3 
quired for the middle level executive 
officers of the prison administrative struc¬ 
ture, It will be apnronriate to organise 
this training regionally. Three jail train¬ 
ing schools already exist at Lucknow, Foona 
and Hissar. a Regional Training Centre for 
Prison Offictrs has been decided to be set up 
... at Vellore for the four southern States. There 
is need of a similar institution in the east¬ 
ern region of the country. Calcutta may be 
the most suitable location for this insti¬ 
tution. 

11 The syllabus of training for Assistant 7,5.3 
Jailors may be along the lines suggested in 
the Model prison Manual, with suitable chang- 
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in the light of the experience gained 
in the existing institutions and in the field. 

The training programme should, however, have 
a predominantly practical orientation and be 
• constantly revised and developed on the basis 
of current scientific resecsrch and' evaluation 
of existing correctional orogrammes. The 
duration of the course may be one year and each 
batch may consist of 25 to 40 officers. 

The initial training of direct recruits to the 7.5.4 

lowest rank of Superintendents will also have 

to be organised in the Regional Training 

Institutions mentioned above. The duration 

of the course for the higher level office^-'s 

may also be one year and each batch should, 

if possible, not exceed 15 officers. Any 

attempt at State level training of tnese 

officers, without an'institutional programme, 

can at best be an informal process, which 

cannot produce the desired results. 

Generally sneaking, no category of prison 7,5,5 
officials should be nromoted to the next 
higher rank, without undergoing ore-nromotion 
training. Nor should any member of the 
ministerial staff, nowever good, be posted 
to executive responsibility without suitable 
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orientation training. These promotion/ 
orientation courses should be of short 
duration and eover not only the general 
features and requirements of custodial and 
security functions, but also the basic prin¬ 
ciples of classification, ©orrectional treat¬ 
ment, work programmes and other procedures of 
reformation and rehabilitation, side by side 
with tlie particular responsibilities of the 
po^t which the trainee vrill be called upon 
to fill. 

The changing patterns of criminality, lawless- 7.5*6 
ness and connected attitudes among prisoners, 
make it essential that all guarding staff 
should be given refresher training after 5 
years of service, A common refresher course 
for all such staff would do and promotions 
■could be itiade from among those who have been 
put through such refresher training and tested 

for higher calibre of promo table material. 

Regional 

The^Institutions for the middle and 7.5.7 

the higher level officers should also offer 
continuing education in the shape of refresher, 
advanced and specialist courses. In addition, 
officers selected for promotion will need to 
be put through special orientation courses 
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"before or immediately after selection. The 
training for promotion at the higher levels 
should he kept separate from the ordinary 
refresher courses. If the mechanics of the 
selection of personnel for promotion is 
streamlined in such a fashion that it is 
possible to list all prospective candidates 
for promotion posts well in time , the orga¬ 
nisation of pre-promotion institutional 
training for them can be greatly facilitated. 

In order to avoid administrative inconve- 7.5.8 
nience as also to ensure that the Prison 
Departments are able to derive full advan¬ 
tage from the various kinds of training 
programmes that may be organised from time 
to time 5 it will be necessary to provide an 
adequate tredning reserve in each grade of 
the prison cadre. This can be calculated 
by eveiy State for itself. 

Jail training institutions deserve to be 7.6,1 

planned and built to modern and scientific 
specifications, with appropriate lecture 
halls, discussion rooms, libraries, labora¬ 
tories, workshops and other facilities. The 
older institutions should be assisted with 
financial grants from the Central Plan Funds 
to remodel and expand the existing buildings 
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ejid to put up new ones* The newJ^-proposed 
institutions .should b e given out-light 
grents to leg?' out their caupuses straight- 
swe^Tj according to the requisite standards* 

It will also b e necessaiy to go in for 
modern teaching tools and connected equip¬ 
ment in a big way, 

18 The best available talent in the field, both 7»6,2 
frora the angle of cha^-actor and of effi¬ 
ciency, v;ith a flair for the cpmiaunication 
of ideas and Laparting instruction, should 
be chosen for the instructional staff, which 
hove the responsibility of moulding the careers 
of impressionable young officers, iport from 
securing the very best Deperhnontal officers, 
ex>eJ6t Clinical Psj^'chologists, Sociologists 
and Criminologists as well as Congeetional 
Social Workers for individual and group thera¬ 
py, will have to be drawn into these insti-. 
tutions, 

IP, The problem of staffing is closely linked 7,6*2, 

with 'the question of adequate incentives. 

While lacperts f roni the Universities and 
other academic institutions may normally 
come on a tenure basis, with some deputa¬ 
tion allov/ence, Prison Ofliesrs who a re 
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seli.;cted on the- basis of their merit and 

abiliiy should bo given, not only financial 
compensation, but a term in such an assign¬ 
ment should be considered a special quali¬ 
fication for prefornient in seirvice* These 
officers could also be given opportunities 
for training and study tours abroad, 

20 The iiuportance of the training of train'M's 7,6,2 

cannot be over-emphasised. For this 
purpose, special courses on laethods of in¬ 
struction as t-: ell as on now d. evelopaents 
in the field, could be providtKl in the 
National Institute to x>rhichv;e shall refer 
hereafter, 

21, Modern raethods of assessment of performance 7,6,3, 

of the participants in the different types 

of courses vlll have to be devised. This 
need not alv/ays comprise of a series of 
end-of-courss exaiuinations, 1 multi¬ 
pronged and continuous icrocess of assess- 
iiient v7ould be much better. The assessment 
of perfomance in the refreshtu courses can 
help to detennine suitability for promotion 
or for special assignments like posting to 
a training institution, 

22, It vjiil be necessary to have a siuall esteb- 7,6,3, 
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lishiaent to do sofac-! basic actioi>»oriented 
evaluation and r ssearch in these institu~ 
tions, 

23, The facilities for in-service training 7,7,1, 

available in the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, the Delhi, Bairods and Madras 

Schools of Social Work and the Departments 
of Psychology, Sociology, Crlviinology 
and Social Work in some Universities and 
those provided, by the Central Bureau of 
Correctional Services should be utilised 
by the States to the laaximiua possible 
extent, 

24, The CovernuGnt of India should consider 7,8,4, 

the establishment of a National Institute 

of Correctional Idjaiaistration a s early 
as possible. Top-notch experts in the 
field should be collected together in this 
centre, so that it may be possible to 
secure the best traininj^' opportunities and 
guidance channels for the senior officers 
of the Prison end Correctional Services in 
India, The training progratmaes end a ssassment 
procedures in this institution should 


be such as to enable- the spotting out of 

the best materiel to man the National Institute 
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itself, apart frora other important appoint¬ 
ments in the field. It will, incidentally, 
serve as a general cleax'ing house of ideas and 
co-ordinatii.'ig centre of a ction progrciaies, 
by bringing together senior personnel of other 
connection departments for a better understand¬ 
ing of the objectives auad procedures of modern 
correctional work, 

25, The National Institute of Correctional 7,8.5, 

**diiiinistration should be organise orienta¬ 
tion training courses and seminars for 

judiciail officers, in particular, to acquaint', 
them with the latest concepts of Criminology- 
and Penology relevant to their v;ork. 

26, There is aiiiple scope for international co- 7,9,1. 

operation and United Nations technical 

assistance in the field, of correctional 
training. Full advanta^ges cou.id be token 
of the training courses available in the ■ 

United Nations Institutes in Tol-cyo aiid. Rome 
and in similar Institutions of the Goimmon- 
wealth couiatries. In due course, the pro¬ 
posed National Institute could extend its 
training aiid other facilities to the neigh¬ 
bouring countries under the Colombo Plaji end 
other similai' schames of international co¬ 
operation. 
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GI-kii'TER ¥III SSRVICS COI®ITIONS OF PRISON 
PEESOKMEL 

1 It is essential that a qualitative ini- ' 8,1,2, 

pi’ovaraent should be brought about in the 
attitudes and functioning’ of the jirison 
staff, il fatigued staff subject to domes¬ 
tic and other worries cannot be exiected to iind 
undertaJce any correctional aidr efomiativo 
vjork in the prisons. This will be possible 
only when properly recruited and trained 
pei'sonnel ere available in adequate nui'abers 
and when they are reasonably happy and 
contented, 

2, ■ The service conditions sheuld be related 8,1,3, 

to the i/ork toi:® parforaed, provide the 
necessary safeguards against the risks 
end handicaps involved, in the profession, 
and afford to the personnel ftob satisfac¬ 
tion and opportunities for growth within 
the organisation, 

3, Thera should be a vieli planned and proper- 8,2,1, 

ly regulated tiiiie table of viork hours for 

evexy category of personnel, 

4, The pay scales and allowances of prison 8,2,2 

personnel should bo d.eteriainsd with due 

regard to their own particular responsi- 
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l)llltl'’s, th'' ^X]->'’Gtaticsns from th^m, 
th''' minimum n'^c''ssory to attract th^ 
kind of p'^rsons requir'd and th"' provi¬ 
sions that ar^ mad*^ for th" only oth°r 
som-oi^at analogous s^rvic”^, i.o. , th"^ 

Polio". 

5 Th"' str"n?ht of "ach category of staff 8,2,3, 
should b" d"torraln"d on an obj^ctiv" basis 
taking into account factors lik" r^asonabl" 
hours of duty p'^r day, th" staff-pri son^r 
ratio, th" r"qulr"m"nts of laav", sickness 

and training and nro,motion prosn^ctST 

6 Th" rank structuro .^nd promotional prosp"eta 8.3,1 
in any s^ryic" should bo such that n"w 

"ntrants may, ordinarily, b" in a position 
to look forward to at l"ast tiys grad" pro¬ 
motions in a s-'ryic" span of about 30 y^ars. 
Promotions at all l"v"ls sho’ild go by senior¬ 
ity, subject to th" rejection of unfit, from 
among the suitably qualified nersons. At th" 
lower levels, th" suitability or othevwis" 
for oromotion is b"3t detertnlnad on th" basis 
of tests held before or after suitable courses 
of training. In the higher strata, such 
suitability can b" assessed on th" basis of 
th" qualifications and "xnerience acquired 
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b®for” aii^ aft'‘r joining th^ <rrvic'' ani 
th- r'^Gorl, of p^'rf.^rmanc'' aa asa'^sa^l from 
y->ar to y-^ar. , 

7 In orlor to mak'' th'' conditions of a'^rvic'^ 8,3.8 
in th^ prison stablishm'^nt really m'^aning- 
full for th"' low'^st ti^r of custodial staff 
consisting of ward'^rs, bf''ad ward^'rs and 

cbl^f h-^ad ward^-rs, th*^ • custodial oadr^ 
should b^ r'^structur-'d to a ratio of 30; 5; 1. 
Th"^ proo'^ss of r’^strucfuring could b'^ spread 
ov^r a p'='riod of fiv'' y-'ars. 

8 In Itat'^s, i»ih®r'^ th^ Int'^rm-diat'' posts of 8.3,3 
D'^oty Tailor or Jailor Grad'' II do not 

''xist, a sufficl''nt numb^’r of such posts 
should b'' Gr'’at''d botiiT'^'n Assistant Jailors 
and Jailors for d'^aling with sp'^cific r'^spon- 
sibillti''s in th' hi-'rarchy. Th"' promotional 
ratio for this middl'' ti-'r codl'd b« 10; 3; 1. 

9 Tho ratio of 5; 3; 1 is suggest''! for ro- 8,3.3. 
gulating th'' cadr^ sti^ngth of 3up«rlnt'=n- 
d'^nts, Grado II, Sup'^rint'nd-'nts Grad'' I 

and l''l''ction Grado 3uo''rint''nd''nt s. 

10 Promotion to th-' posts of Assistant Jai- 8.3.4 
lors and th'' lowest grad' of 3upp»rln- 
t-ndont should b'' bar'd on t-'sts/int'Tvi'^w 
by sp'^clal s''I act ion boards, with th-' asso- 
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elation of Public )^rvic'’a Commission, 
as n'^c'^ssary. 

11 Th’ following faciliti'^s shoull b'’ •'xt'^n- 8,4,1 
4^4 to prison n'-rsonn'^l aihll'^ th'^V ar'^ on 
iuty:- 

(i) R'*'st rooms for th^ us'' of staff 

m'''mb'»rs who ar^ r'^quir-"'! to wait in 
th'^ institution in b^two'in th'^lr 
4uty T)'''rlo4s. 

(li) Cant'^'^ns. 

(ill) Bath rooms an4 lavatorl'^s, . 

(yl) Lock;''rs, 

(v) Plrst-ai4 faciliti''^ s. 

(vi) Torch*='s an4 boots for night 4uty. 

18 luitabl''' r^nt-fr^'' quartors shoul4 bo pro- 8,5.1 
vl4oq for tho staff roquiro4 to liyo on 
tho proraisog in tho vicinity of th^ 

Institution. Till such tim'' as Goyorn- 

mont quartors aro not available, staff 
ra-mb'^rs shoull b- giv^n a4^quato houso- 
ront allowanco. Mo^sos shoul4 ba provl- 
404 for tho staff a,ccommo4st''4 in barracks. 

All housing arrangonionts shouli inclu4o 
facillti'^’s for gam^s an4 rocroatlon. 

1,3 /i4'^quat'> oroahylactic an4 molical faci- 8,5,8 

litios 3houl4 b- oroyMoq to th-'* staff 
an4 thoir familios in tho nr Ison insti- 
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3umms^.rv of R''comm''n'ioti'ins 

tution?.- 

14 Th'' following faoiliti-^s should b~ 8^51.3 

to th^ prison stoff for th-^ ^ducotion of 

th^ir childr'^n;- 

(i) Transport at Gov''rnm'^nt cost or, in tb.-' 
alternative, suttabl'^ transport ailoW- 
' anc'^. in Gas''s T(jher- th'-: prison Institu¬ 
tion is locat'^. more 'than 5 kmSc owav 
from the. nearest school/college, 

(li)Hostel accotanod.ation for chi.ldren of 
t-ransferred and"oth~.r .staff members. 

’•Jhere independent hostels oannot b^' 
set up, seats should'be secured for 
the children of the sta^f in other' 
hostels. 

15 - The Government of India •sho’xld institute 8„6.1 
suitable medals for award, to prison per¬ 
sonnel for the r-eoog'nition. of brav'^ry/meri¬ 
torious s'.'rvice. ■ 

15 'NeGegg,3j.y facilities for defence should b'^ 8,7,1 

'extended t o the staff members in the eVent 

of criminal pro s'^cutioh/civil proce edings 
arising out of bona-fide discharge of 
official duty, L^^i-tiraate protection should 
also be extended to personnel in matters 
related .to tha racoyery. of .damage s for bona- 
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fide delays, bona-fide error of judgement 
etc. 

17. Suitable provisions should be made for 8,7*2 

the grent of extra-ordinary pensions in 

cases where members of the custodial staff 
die or are disabled in the discharge of 
their duties, 

18. A Welfare PUnd, developed from monthly 8,8.1 

subscriptions from the staff, voluntary 
donations, interest accruing on invest¬ 
ments, benefit performance by artists, 
theatrical parties, cinemas, etc, should 

be created for providing heir and amenities 
to the prison staff and their families. The 
State Governments should make matching contributions 
to the Staff Welfare PVinds. 

19. The benefits to be provided to the personnel 8.8,2 
and their families out of the Welfare Fund 

should include medical aid where more than 
ordinary medical help is required and is 
beyond the economic capacity of, a staff 
memberj aid for the higher or technical education 
of childrenj facilities to the family members 
of the staff for running cottage industries and 
handigrafts like seizing, spinning, cottage match 
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manufacture, etc.f and ex-gratia payment on the 
death of a member while in service, 

20* A.t the institutional level, monthly staff 

meetings should be held, in which the members 
should be given opportunities to discuss 
their welfare problems. 

CHAPTER IX . CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS AND 
diversification of institutions 

1* Scientific classification should be intro¬ 
duced in our prisons for all convicts ’ 
sentenced to imprisonment for one year or more. 
2. The Siperintendent of the institution 
should serve as the Chairman of the 
Classification Committee, Its members 
will include the Deputy -Superintendent, 
the officers in charge of Education, Voca¬ 
tional Training and Work Programmes, the 
Medical Officer and the Correctional .Social 
Worker. Experts like Psychiatrists, Psycho¬ 
logists etc, should be associated with the 
Classification Committee even if they are 
appointed only on a part-time basis. The 
prison officer in charge of the Classifica¬ 
tion Unit should sen^e as the Secretary of 
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9,3,1 


9,3*2 
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the Committee, 

3, The Central Bureau- of Correctional Services 9,3^3 

should work out in consultation with the 

Bureau of Police Research. & Development 
and appropriate experts, a sound system 
of the compilation of relevant information 
about prisoners by the police, probation 
officers, courts, employers and local autho¬ 
rities, etc, for circulation to the States/ 

Union Territories. 

4, The prison system should broadly classify 9,4.1 

and assign prisoners to different institutions. 

5, ■ Prison institutions should be diversified 9.4,2 

to provide for separate facilities for 
children, young adults, non-habitual offen¬ 
ders, habitual professional and organized 
criminals, offenders who are difficult 
discipline cases, women offenders, offenders 
suffering from mental disorders, old and 
infirm offenders^ leprosy and T.B. cases and. 
undertrial prisoners. 

6 , Minimum security open institutions should be 9,4,2 


developed in the States which do not have 
such institutions at present in adequate 
numbers. 
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States with large prison population may 
/^xpand and upgrade some district prisons 
to central prisons so that all prisoners 
with sentences of over one year could b® 
placed in central prisons, as far as 
. possible. 


9.4.3 


CHAPTER X Tfi^ATMTi’NT SPRVICPS AND WGi^ 

proghanimes in prisons 

1 ' Apart from physical examination and treat- 10,2,1 

10 2 2 

ment for common ailments, coupled with 
opportunities for specialist treatment 
in the civil l;iospitals, a prison medical 
department should constantly attempt to 
remedy defects that may have a direct 
bearing on the prisoners' behaviours, 

Attitudinal and behavioural transforma¬ 
tion is a difficult process and requires 
the induction,of psychologists and psy¬ 
chiatrists in the prison administration. 
Psychiatrists and Clinical Psychologists 
should be appointed on a whole-time basis 
in all the Central Prisons and on a part- 
time basis in the larger District .Prisons, 

■2 Formal, social and moral education is in- 10.3.,1 
dispensable in the process of treatment. 
Audio-visual methods and the m.ass media 
could also b<=> mobilized for Imparting 
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formal education in prisons. There 
should he a daily routine of formal edu¬ 
cation in the programmes of the prisoners 
needing it. This part of treatment should 
neither he optional aor an additional 
activity at the end of the working day 
in the evening. It will he necessary to- 
make adequate arrang««nents for text hooks, 
class rooms and trained teachers, for this 
purpose. Libraries, daily newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, outside lectures, debates, recreation, 
sports, observance of national events and 
festivals, and symbolic functions bas^d on 
our historical and cultural traditions can 
contributp a great d-^al to widening the 
horizons of the prisoners, 

A suitable programme of vocational train- 10,4,1 
ing should be drawn up for each prisoner 
and he should be assigned to production 
programmes only after he has acquired the 
minimum basic skills required. Long-term 
prisoners should be given opportunities 
for learning multiple skills. This will 
help them in their rehabilitation and re¬ 
settlement in society. 

The educational and vocational training 10.4,2 
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f>rogrammos in jails should be developed on 
the standards and requirements laid dov?n 
by the State Education and Technical Edu¬ 
cation Departments. The training received 
in jails may have to be continued in after¬ 
care institutions after release with a view 
to obtaining recognised Diplomas or Certi¬ 
ficates. Besides the standard recognised 
courses, condensed courses, which may get 
some degree of broad recognition from the 
concerned departments, can also be evolved 
for prisoners. 

There is a positive contribution to be made 10,5,2 
by the professionally qualified correctional 
social workers in the treatment of prisoners. 

The anti-social attitude of the offender 
has to bo unravelled and opnortunities provi¬ 
ded to him to understand his own drawbacks 
and create in himself a desire to learn a 
new way of life. 

Group methods enable a larger coverage ■ 10.5.3 
by the treatment services and promote the 
active participation of' different levels 
of staff in group discussions and other 
programmes. The programme of scouting. 
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■which aims at achl*=ving a wholpsomp growth 

of human personality and character, can b® 
organised purposefully in prisons, 

7 All prison personnel, including the security 10.5,4 
staff, should be motivated to.contribute 

consciously, even if in a limited way, to 

/ 

the treatment process, as there is no con¬ 
flict of goals among the custodial and 
correctional personnel working in prisons. 

8 The question of providing' adequate and 10,6.2 

useful employment to all prisoners, who dan 

be pmp?Loypd should receive serious con¬ 
i' . slderstion in the reorganisation, of the 
prison administration in India, 

S p The work programmes should be integrated 10,6,3 

with end serve as extensions of the treat¬ 
ment 3ervicPS provided in prisons, instead 
of be'ing a means simply of utilising the 
labour of prisoners as exigencies p'-rmit 
or require, . 

10 . Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment of less 10,7,1 
than one y«^ar may be utilised partly in the 
maintenarxCe. services in prisons and partly 
on prison farms wherever they may be availa¬ 
ble, Tbe.Inspector-General of Prisons should 
decide the number of such prisoners who should 
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be retained in different prisons. All 

other short-term prisoners sentenced upto 
one year may be transferred to VJork Camps 
which should be organised in each State* 
as necessary, in co-ordination with the 
Public Works, Irrigation and Forest Depart¬ 
ments, 

11 Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for 10.8,1 

periods of more than on®.year should be 

given work on the basis of their classi¬ 
fication and treatment. This will have 
to be provide>d in threp broad areas, i.e., 
industry, agriculture ,and maintenance 
services. 

12 It is high time that the outmoded conven¬ 
tions and practices, on the basis of which 
prison industries and work programmes 
have developed, are replaced by modern 
management techniques,. 

13 Most of the existing prison industries are 10,9,2 
outdated and should be modernised as speed¬ 
ily as possible. Fach State should evaluate 

its prihcn Industries with a view to improve 
the vrork methods and the rang® and quality 
of the goods manufactured with a view to 


SI. 
No i 
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providing adequate employment to priso¬ 
ners and also modernising the training 
programmes In prisons. 

14 The reorganisation of prison industries 10.9.3 
and vocational training programmes should 

4 be intfograted ’with the allied Plan schemes* 
Priority snould be given to such industries 
and vocational training programmes as 
would equip a prisoner to get a job after 
his release from prison* 

15 In the larger States, prison industries 10.9.4 
should be dj.versified on a regional basis. 

Bach region should have a sufficient 
variety of prison industries, so that 
prisoners can derive advantage from di¬ 
versified work programmes. The central 
and district prisons should be treated as 
basic units for programmes of diversified 
in du s tr i e s > 

16 Prison industries should be classified 10,9*5 
as principal and subsidiary industries* 

In central prisons, both principal and 
subsidj.ary industries can be organised 
properly;, in district prisons, it may be 
posslbl'.' to set up only subsidiary industries, 
Ha’ndlcrafts could be ancillary activities to 
principal and subsidiary industries* 
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17 The following priorities are recommended 10o9<,6 
for prison industries?- 

(1) articles required for the maintenance 
of prisoners^ 

(2) articles required by the Prison Depart¬ 
ment, other State Government Departijiemts, 
Central Government Ministries/Departments 
such as Railways,Posts and Telegraphs, 
etc. and autonomous bodies, municipal 
bodies, co-operative societies, etc^ 

(3) Handicraft articles which have a local 
and/or outside market, and 

(4) articles for public sale, 

18 Prison industries should be planned in 10«9,7 

terms of adequate monetary provision, 

physical facilities, full utilisation of 
manpower, availability of raw materials, 
equipment and stores and an efficient 
management organisation for production 
programmes, sales and disposals 

19 Prison-industries should be planned at 10c9.8 

three levels, i,e,, in government depart¬ 
ments which are expected to place orders 

with the prison department, in the office 
of the Inspector General of Prisons, and 
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in each Central and District prisono 

20 Prison products should be standardised 10e9o9 

in terms of specifications, patterns, 

designs and quality of products^ type, 
quality and quantity of the raw materials 
required^ equipment, tools, accessories 
and consumable stores required^ unskilled, 
semi-skilled and skilled man-power required 
for each operation* and wages to be paid to 
prisoners for the separate operations invol¬ 
ved in each type of product or job. Cata¬ 
logues of standardised prison products should 
be prepared for each prison industry to help 
in organising sales^ 

21 The present work programmes in prison 10.9,10 

industries should be evaluated by experts 

in work-study methods with a view to 
putting them on a sound economic basis, 

22 A definite wage policy should be adopted 10.9,11 
for prison labour, a more liberal system 

of wages based on market rates minus the 
computed cost of maintenance should pro¬ 
vide a greater incentive for higher and 
better production, 

23 A Depreciation Fund should be set up for 10,9.12 
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prison industries by ploughing back the 
profits from prison industries. 

2h- The following facilities should be pro- 10,9.13 
%m.ded in work-sheds and places where pri¬ 
soners work: protection from heat, cold, 
rain, dust, smoke, fumes, gases and 
chemicals; damp-proof work areas; 
drinking water; spittoons, urinals and 
latrines; washl.ng facilities; and first 
aid facilities. In addition, safety 
and fire-fighting equipment and accident 
and fire prevention measures should be 
provided in prison stores, work-sheds and 
areas where prisoners work. 

25 -^s agriculture is the manistay of villa- 10,10.1 
gers and as more than 80^ of the inmates of 

our prisons hail from the rural areas, agri¬ 
culture should be treated as an important 
industry offering good employment offor- 
tunities for prisoners of this category. 

26 A survey of all prison farms should be 10.10,2 
undertaken at the State level in respect 

of nature of soil, irrigability, crop 

producing ability. Cropping schemes should 

} 

be prepared for each farm thereafter. The 
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irrigation potential of prison farms 
should be fully utilised for increasing 
production. The requirements of la.bour 
for each farm should be assessed. It 
should be ensured that this labour is 
always available, so that the production 
in prison farms can be continuous. Ade¬ 
quate funds should be provided for moder¬ 
nizing prison agriculture, by integrating 
it, in some suitable way, with the live 
Year Plan Schemes. The performance of 
each prison should be annually evaluated. 

Lveiy State should have a few prisoSis 
where emphasis should be laid on agricul¬ 
ture. Some of the prisons can be semi¬ 
open or open prisons. 

27 Dairies should be developed on prison 10,10.3 
farms where they can be run on a profi¬ 
table basis. Prison farms and prison 
dairies should be utilised for imparting 
training to prisoners in improved methods 
of agriculture and dairying. Agro-indus¬ 
tries could also be developed in prisons, 
wherever the facilities required are avail¬ 
able. 
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28 It shou3-d be ensured that prisoners are 10,11.1 
not employed on maintenance services at 

the cost of their treatment. 

29 Many women offenders ha^.re to pass their 10,12.1 
time idly in prisons. Separate insti¬ 
tutions for women offenders will enable 
special attention to be paid to their 
employment in crafts such as tailoring, 
hosiery, bidi-making, manufacture of 
stationery articles, etc. 

30 The daily routine for young adult offen- 10,13.1 
ders should Include two hours of academic 
education, one hour of vocational training 

and five hours of work in production units. 

This work experience should be combined with 
on-the-job or apprenticeship training. 

Employment in crafts, trades and Industries 
should be aimed at helping them to get 
employment after their release from prison, 

CHAPTER XI BE VIEW OF SEKTEKCES, PREMATUBE 
BEIEASE AM) AFTER-CARE 

1 The general policy and. the procedure for 11,1.1 
the review of sentences should be simpli¬ 
fied and made uniform-in all the 
States/Urdon Territories of the country. 

The Model Prison'Manual contains pro¬ 
visions for review of sentences which 
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may be followed. The general policy may 
be reviewed in the light of expeidence 
every five years. 

2 VJe agree with the provisions of the Model 11.1,2 
Prison Manual as regards the categories of 
prisoners who should be considered eli¬ 
gible for review, except that, we feel that 

the aggregate substantive sentence for 
eligibility for review may be 3 years or 
more in the cases of well-conducted, non- 
habitual adult offenders also and their 
cases may be reviewed after they have under¬ 
gone half of their substantive sentences, 
inclusive of remission. 

3 Every State/Union Territory should const!- 11.1.3 
tute one or more Review or i^dvisory Boards 
depending upon its size. This review should 

be made on the basis of a Review File to 
be maintained for each eligible prisoner. 

4 The Board should examine the Review Files 11.1.4 
and may recommend deserving prisoners for 
premature release or order that the case 

should be reconsidered after a specified 
period or recommend alternate measures of 
treatment in respect of individual prisoners. 
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5 Welfare Officers siiould be appointed 11„2.1 

in all jails at the rate of one for 
200 prisoners. It should be a part of 
the duty of these officers, in co-ordina¬ 
tion with after-care agencies in the field, 
to organise pre-release programmes for 
fprisoners v/ho are due for release in the 
next six months and getting them ready for 
release in all respects. These programmes 
could include broad-based efforts of syste¬ 
matic counselling and occasional lectures 
or interviews by suitable persons from the 
i^fter-care Services and voluntary agencies 
like the Discharged Prisoners' A±& Societies. 
Official and non-official efforts should 11.2.2 
be planned, purposefully for organizing pre¬ 
release programmes. It will be necessary 
to set up in every major correctional 
institution a case-review committee to 
consider periodically as to what type of 
help will be needed by particular prisoners 
on their release. 

After-care assistance should not end with 11.3.3 
some moral advice on how to behave after 
release. Well-planned after-care services 


7 
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Surnmaiy of Refcomraendations- 

may provide any of the fcllomng options 
to the prisoner and his family s- 
(a) Timely financial assistance. The 
scheme should he flexihle not only 
as regards the procedure for securing 
financial assistance hut also as to 
its range so that it may meet the 
needs of a variety of prisoners. 

(h) Joh-placement hy issuing of certi¬ 
ficates about the proficiency ac¬ 
quired hy prisoners in particular 
crafts or vocations during their 
stay in prison and also about their 
character and conduct. It vd.ll he 
helpful if the proficiency certifica¬ 
tes could he issued by the Technical 
Education Directorate or the Directo¬ 
rate of Training and Employment so that 
it may he. free of any stigma and there 
may he no doubt as to the standard 
achieved by the holder. 

(c) Placement in a job or economic rehabi¬ 
litation in advance. The job placement 
can be done in collaboration with the 
local employment authorities, who 
should be associated with the case- 
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review Committees. The Prison Welfare and 
After-care Officers should keep in regular 
contact with such agencies in order to 
create a social awareness about the needs 
of released prisoners. The Ministry of 
Home Affairs, Government of India have 
issued meaningful guide-lines to the States 
regarding the eligibility of ex-convicts 
for appointment under Government. A copy of 
the relevant circular has been reporduced 
in Appendix VI. It is essential for the 
success of this scheme that a periodical 
appraisal of its implementation should be 
made by the Inspector. General of Prisons. 

8 There is need for an officially sponsored 11,3.5 
autonomous after-care agency in every 
district and at the State level. Resi¬ 
dential facilities in an after-care 
hostel or home may be required for a good 
number of released prisoners. Separate 
units of this kind will be needed for 
boys, men, girls and women. It may be 
useful to have small workshops attached 
to such institutions to keep those inmates 
occupied who may not find jobs immediately. 

The follow-up of every case discharged 11.3.6 


9 
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from prisons for a specified period should 
be laid down in the Prison Manuals. The 
institutional records relating to prisoners 
should be maintained for a specified period. 

The probation service operating in the open 
community should provide the necessary 
liaison with the prison authorities, 

10 Along with the State-level /:fter-Care 11,3.7 

Association, there will be need for a 
federating agency at the national level 

to facilitate the exchange of information, 
views and experience and to give financial 
assistance. 

11 The bulk of the financial resources re- 11.3.8 

quired will have to come from funds placed 

at the disposal of the prison departments 
at the State level, directly or through de¬ 
partments responsible for education and 
employment, as after-care is a legitimate 
responsibility of the State. As an essential 
welfare service, new schemes in this direc¬ 
tion could be sponsored and financed under 
the Five Year Plans. However, the officially- 
sponsored District and State-level after-care 
agencies should also raise funds through non- 
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ii O , 1,0. 

governmental sources, The ex-prisoners 
lodged in hostel or homes, while earning, 
can he expected to pay a part of their 
income to the agency. Ihe Central Social 
Welfare Board and the National After-Care 
Federation should also make available some 
ad hoc grants to non-official after-care 
agencies for specific purposes. 

GEAPTER XII PRISON ARGHITSCTURE AIB 
BUILDINGS 

1 It is understood that the Ministry of Home 12,1,1 
Affairs are contemplating the appointment 
of an ad hoc Committee consisting of archi- 

ff' 

■pets, engineers, etc. to examine the building 
needs of the prisons, lay down minimum 
standards in prison construction and prepare 
type designs, plans and estimates for 
prisons of different categories. Such a 
Working Croup may be appointed as early 
as possible. It is desirable that one or 
two Inspectors General of Prisons of the 
States and correctional experts may also 
be included in the Working Group. The 
Group may examine the plans for new 
prison buildings that may have been pre¬ 
pared in the States since Independence. 
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The siting, design and construction of 12.2.1 
prison buildings should be changed to 
suit the requirements of the modern penal 
philosophy of correctional treatment. 

While planning a new unit of prison 12.2,2 

buildings, the prison administration 

should give close attention to the 

following points before conveying the 

needs to the architect and the engineer 

in concrete terms j- 

(i) The functions which the proposed unit 
will serve, i.e,, whether it will be 
a sub-jail, district jail, central 
prison, special institution for a 
specified category of prisoners, etc, 

(ii) The numbers of the prisoners and the 


staff to be accommodated in the unit, 

(iii) The security risk categorisation of the 
prisoners in question, i„e., v/hether 
maximum, medium or mirdraum security 
prisoners, 

(iv) The classification of the various cate¬ 
gories of prisoners to'be housed in the 
unit, 

(v) Type of work and training programmes 
proposed to be organized in the unit. 
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h The huilding design should combine the 12.2,3 

security needs v/ith functional utility and 
provide an atmosphere which may promote 
work efficiency as well as harmonious re¬ 
lations between the staff and the prisoners 
and among the prisoners themselves. 

5 We are in broad agreement with the minimum 12,3.1 
standards for prison accommodation and build¬ 
ings laid down in the Model Prison Manual, 

Central prisons should be located on the out¬ 
skirts of cities. Prisons for remand and 
undertrial prisoners should, as far as po¬ 
ssible, be located near the trying criminal 
courts. The population of a Central Prison 
should not normally exceed 750 and of a 
District Prison 4-00, No dormitory in any of 
these prisons should have more than 60 inmates. 

Sleeping barracks should have per head of in¬ 
mates, 50 sq. ft. of ground space, 12 sq. ft. 

of lateral ventilation and 500 cubic ft. of , 
air space. These may vary according to cli¬ 
matic conditions. The overall area of 
accommodation per individual within the. 
prison walls may be raised from 75 sq. yards 
to 80 sq. metres. 

There should be adequate space outside the 12.3o2 
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perimeter wall of the prison on all sides, 
preferably dstride an outer security road, 
to a distance of about 45 to 70 metres from 
the wall, in order to ensure effective 
security by nreventing unplanned, unhealthy 
and annoying encroachments com:’ng uo too 
close to the jail wall and also to make 
available sufficient open land for fresh 
air, exercise -nd agricultural programmes. 

7 The administrative building snould in future 12.3.4 

have, besides the office rooms, a conference 
room and an administrative staff room, a 
control room with telephone, wireless and 
electronic alarm systems, connecting all 
units on the nremises and also the offices 
of tne Inspector dener-ol of Prisons, the 
District Magistrate and the Superintendent 
of Police outside. An improved interview 
room with minimum facilities should be pro¬ 
vided in the administrative block. Suitable 
buildings should be orovided for the Reception 
and Classification Units and for the indivi¬ 
dualised treatment of the Inmates through 
diversified educational cina work programmes. 

The nospital snould have attached rooms for 
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psycniatrists and other specialists, besides 
a properly equipped clinical laboratory. No 
single prison kitchen should normally be re¬ 
quired to cook and cater for more than 300 
persons. Flush latranes should be available 
in each sector and cell and each barrack should 
also have flush latrines for night use. there 
should oe adequate provision for water supply 
ana electric lighting. Fire fighting and 
emergency requirements and devices should be 
built into the plan of the buildings. 

The future programme for prison buildings 10.4.2 
should hat^e the following order of orio- 
ri tiess - 

(i) Repairs, renovation and provision of 
modern amenities for sanitation, water 
supply and electricity in all existing 
prison institutions. 

(ii) Provision of adequate staff quarters in 
all prison institutions. 

(iii) Construction of new Units of suitable 
sizes close to trial courts for remand 
prisoners ana unde-trials, beginning 
from places where there is heavy and 
continued pressure on existing prisons 
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on this account. 

(iv) Construction of Special institutions 
for young adult offt-nders, women, etc., 
as recommended in this renort 

(v) Construction of new buildings for 
prisons accommodated in old impro¬ 
vised structures not intended origi¬ 
nally for the purpose of nousing 
prisoners. 

9 The major thrust in the prison administra- IP.4.2 

tlon should be on the provision of more and 
more medium and minimum security and open 
institutions, including Work Centre'^ and 
Gamps. 

Ciiap Tt^R XIII ORDER OF ^i-tlGRirifiS FOn PRISON 
DEFlLOPnEiMf SCREMeS 

1 The question of priorities in prison deve- 13.1.1 
lopment schemes may be considered on the 

basis of blocks of recommendations with 
priorities within each block. The recommen¬ 
dations in each block should be considered 
for implementation simultaneously. 

2 The highest priority should be given to 13.2.1 
tne adoption of a national policy on pri¬ 
sons with the inclusion of certain aspects 
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Summary of Recommendations 


Para 

No. 


of tne prison administration in the 
Fifth Five Year Plan, the amendment of the 
Constitution to include the subject of 
prisons and allied institutions in the 
Concurrent List, the enactment of suitable 
legislation by the Centre as well as the 
States, the establishment of a National 
Institute of Correctional iidministration, 
the reorganisation of tne prison depart¬ 
ments iri the States/Union Jerritories as 
recommended in Chapter V, and the revision 
of the State Prison Manuals. 

3 A one-time review should be carried out in 13,3.1 

19'^4 with a view to the release of a sub¬ 
stantial number of undsrtrlals of specified 
categories and also a proportion of convicts. 

Inis shoulQ be accorapained by a State-wide 
survey and the preparation of plans for the 
construction of custodial Institutions for 
housing undertrials close to courts, a 
suitable machinery should be created there¬ 
after for introducing a scientific class-lfl- 
cation of prisoners and'the modernisation and 
development of treatment servlets and work 
programmes as recommended in Chapter X, 
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SI. 
No. 


4 


5 


Summary of Recommendations 

O » 

Work Centres and Gamps may oe set up in 13.4,1 
a planned manner. Probation services 
should be developed to the extent required 
on a priority basis. At the same time, 
the internal admini strati-^n in the existing 
prison institutions may be Improved as 
recommended in Chapter VI. 

The rscommenautions A«-ith regard to 13,5 el 

recruitment and training contained in 
Chapter VII should be implemented ■with 
high priority. The roost iraport'nt of 
these relate to the establishment/ 


improvement of jail training institutions 
and the organisation of basic, refresher, 
promotion and specialist courses therein. 

At the same time, the conditions of service 
of the prison staff should be reviewed 
and uhe construction of adeq.uate residen¬ 
tial accommodation for txie staff close to 
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• Summary of Recommendations Para 

J\/0. iMO, 

prison institutions should be undertaken 
within a fixed time-frame say not more 
than 5 years. Yet another aspect of the de¬ 
velopment of prison services will be the 
introduction of specialists like psycholo¬ 
gists, psychiatrists, trained correctional 
workers, etc. 

6 Recommendations relating to remission, pa- I'^.S.l 
role, premature release and pre-release 

and after-care programmes may be implemen¬ 
ted as a separate block. 

7 The other of the building pro-; 13.7^1 

gramme of the nri sens. Indicated in 

dhapter XII snould also be taken up syste¬ 
matically so that the existing prison insti¬ 
tutions are repaired, renovated and improved 
according to requirements and new institutions 


are built for special categories of inmates 





Suimnary.of Be commendations 


Para 

No, 


like young adults, -wcmen and the mentally 
ill offenders as early as possible. At the 
same time more open pilsons should he set up 
in States,' where their number, at present, 
is inadequate. 
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To 


I. 

Wo.?^;^^4S/72™GPA, II 
GOVSRNMiJlNT Pp T: M V XT' 

HflaE 07 Fofe ■ 

( GKJ f -LA^T-LX::.! ^ 


The Director, 

Central Bureau of Correctional Servicee, 
Rains,kpisj^xiapuram, Men .113Ini* 

ITXX J.I0001 tae IStb October. 


Si: 


of living iln tha prisons, i 


Working Groiv.p conei.stlag of, 

i) The Inspe-cfor Geno 
Kalia r a c'a t m S ta to, 


1 p 

Jl'oup ■ 

r,c 


mine np 

i.. a: 

1j 1 Ip a 

n i' 

Iv> 

sourtr;; 

o 

.t with 

a 

vio 

V’ C .3 '■f 


i Cti". 
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* ■* 

i ecncj 

t;2. 

•i* liw.. 'j S ijsv 

ij 3c-' 

t.,: L 

0 t 

ti on c 

,L'.i 


prison a 

v.^a,7s a 

n d. 


as for 

th 

oi'iilng 

w/. - 

e c 

:cii;: .'.i;,iol b 

Iso to 

be 

s^n'-inlnQd. 


ro, di 

elf 


/■< 301 

up 

of ?ri 

son 

ci ? 

M'S niba 

r 

of Pri 

so;i 

n i 

do 



Vfe m; Bengal btata 

Lii) The In.snoctor General of PrisGnvS s 
Uttar Pradesh Gtatoo, ani 

iv) The Director, Central Bureau of i 
Correctional Services<. 


do 

Can.v3nor/ 
■>) creta.ry 

The Working Group m9.y co-opt professors, technical per¬ 
sonnel and specialists to assist tac.r :“:i the? ay;'..it!nation 
of different problems connected wi'th prisons# The 
sonior-aiost Inspector General of Prisons, present in a ■ 
masting, woul.d act as the Chairman. 

2* The Police Division of the Ministry of HotiB 
Affairs would function as the secretariat of tlie 
Working Group* 

Ss The term of-reference of the Working Group are 
■ as follows?- 
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1) To examine the phs^sical and administrative 
conditions of the Jails and to suggest ways 
and nBans of improving them. 

To lay dom standards in respect of different 
services s-nd facilities in the Jai...s« 

iii ) To examine the position In^rGspsct of the 
existing prison accomrndation and lay^dom 
guide 15.lies for con struct! on of new prison 
bull ding So 

iv ) To analyse the factors hampering the grov/th 
of pi’ison dcvalopmsnt and formulate training 
prograEiiie s for the prison staffs 


V ) To lay down an order of priorities for -the 
prison dove], op me nt schemes. 


vi ) 


vil) To consider other allied rmatters concerning 
prisons and prisoners, 

I am to add, that the Working Group may s’e-mit 
its report latest by the 31st Deaimber. 1972. 


To suggest ways and means for incorporating 
tiiG prill cinles of refer nr. tion and rasettld- 
aiiit of che criminals ijiJ:ha system of 
administrati.on of idle Jails sn.d the treat¬ 
ment of the criminals. 


Your s faithfully, 

sd/- 

(/iMAR SINGH) 

DEPUTY SECRETARY TO TH3 GOVT. OF INDIA, 
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APfEMDI X II 

No*3^^/7S-GPA.II 
Government of Indis/Bharat ^rkar 
Ministrj^ of Home iia, f 8.i2? Grlh Mantrelaya 


To 

T!te Director, 

Central Bureau of Correctional Services, 

RoKaPuranij' New Delhi* 

NEW DF3!iHI lloool, the 8th December, 1972 

17 Agrahayana, 1894 

Subjectt~ Setting up of a *Vforklng Group’ to examine 
tina.aiires streamlining the Prison set up in 
the' country-i - 


Sir, 


I aip directed to refer to this Ministry's 
latter No. 3/46/72-GPA* 11, dated 13th Octoherj 1972 on- 
the above subject, and to .say that the Central G-ove.rii- 
msnt have also nominated Dto A. Gupta, Director, 

Bureau of Police Research and Develop Kent as number of * 
the Ivorklng Group set up to exarrone BKa.sores for stream¬ 
lining the Prison, sot up in the country* It has also 
been deci-lil that Dr, Aa Gupta w'l.ll act as Chairman of 
the lf:>Hilug Groupa The instructio.ns v-'ontained in this 
Minist.r:/*3 letter dated 18 th Goto bar, 1972 under 
reference, tnorefcco, stand mc-diriyd to the above 
extent*' . . 


Y onr s fa it hfiall y, 

Sd/- 

(Amar Singh) 

Deputy Secretary to the Got^* of India* 
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i\PPBHDIX III 

No. 3 /46/72-GPA* II 
-Govern iTBnt of India/Bharat Sarkar 
Ministry of Home Affair s/Grih Mgntrala 3 /'a 


To 

The Secretary, 

Ho m.9 fep artment, 

All State Governments., 

KLHI III HI 110001, the 4th January, 1973, 

14 ■ Pausa; 1894. 

Sublectif- Settins; up of Working Group to enamJ.ne 
msaonres streamlining Prison net rr) in 
the count r'“* 


Sir, , • 

I am directod ■■%'~tH.ro.fer to this Ministry's 
latter No,3''A.I1 dated tI:o ISui October, 1972 
on the ahovo iuibject, and to say that tha following 
have haon coopted as meiThars of the Working i-roup, 
con stltutud to examine mea sures ^ for , streamlining ■ tho 
PriGOna^sQt tip> in tho coontryj- 


.. !s » Ao Uvjipt'S , 

Siractor, Bm oau of Polico Re search 


ana it?voiopiTion'c^ I'o 


olni. 


2^^ 'enx'x, J, , Rail aka 1, ■ 

Hoa d,Gnp.a.rtraert of Crimi.nclogy ■ end.' 
Ccirootlonal 


Acimiol strati o.i"'. 


fata Institute of SociaL fcioncas 


3 . Siri D,J, Je^ihav, 

Director, Gocial Walfaro, 

Govcrnotcnt of Maharashtra, Poona. 

4o Shri P ,5 Kuppuswarmi^, 

In spoct 0 r C-c-ne ml of Pri son s,, Tamil Nadn• 

SoShri P« Gcoala Mencn, 


Xnspoctor Gen.'. 


jral of Prisons, ICarala. 


60 Siri G.,B, Pat.11, 

laspoctor Gc:in 0 ral of Prisons, 
Andhra FraOosh,? 

7, S^'ri P.P, Puri, 

' I n sp G c t or Go na ral of Pr i son s, 

^ clOtt • 
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P® Shrl* Ranawatc. 

Inspector (^.rr^'ral of Pr5.sons» 
Rajasthan*, 

9® Shri R*Ko Srlisrastavay 

inspector General of Prisons, 
Biharc 


lO • Mo Mohanty, 

- ■ ^nopeotor General of Prisons, 
G ri ;isac 


Yours faithf^Uly, 

Sd/ « 

I^pnty secretary to of India. 
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^PBNDIX 17 

IJIBRIM.REPOR T OF THE CrVtOJlP 

.THE 00 IB TRY 


Preface 


The Ministry of Home Affairs gat up r» Working Groi’p 
to examine ns a sure s to streamline -cne risen sst up In 
the country vide their letter No. 3/‘4S/72-GPA„II dated 
the 18th OctobeTj 1972, read with their lette-'-s of er.-m 
number dated tiie Sth December, 1972 and the .4th January, 
1973® ' 

2. The conposition of the Group is as follows 

. (1) Dr. A. Gupta, Director, Qiairman 

Bureau of Police Pnsearch & 

Development, New Ifelhi, 

(2) Shri K» Rivaramakri shnan, Member 

■Inspector General of,.Prisons, 

M all a ra sh t ra State . 

(3) Siri Ds G. Mod^erjae. Member 

Inspector Gene?:*al of Prisons. 

West Bengal Stata. 

(dO v3iri S« G. Goil, Member 

Inspector General of Prisons, 

Uttar Pradesh State* 

( 5 ) Siri J» J* Panalcal, Head, Go-opted 

Department of Criminology & Member 

Correctional Administration, 

Tata Institute of Social 
Rcian ce s, 3o mbay • 

(6) Shri DbJo Jadiiav, Director, Co-opted 

So cial If are, Gove miiBnt ■ Me mbe r 

Oi. Nahara snijUa, looRac 

(7) Shri P. Kuppuswamy, Inspector Co-opted 

General of Prisons, Tamil Nadu. Member 

(8) Shri ?* Gopala Men on, Co-opted 

Inspector General of Prisons, Member 

Kerala, 

(9) Siri Go3. Patil, - Co-opted 

Inspector General of Member 

Andhra Pradesh* 

# ^ 

(lOi Siri R.Pa Puri, Inspector Co-opted 

General of Prisons, ..Punjab, Member 
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(11) 

Shri A.Si Ranawat, Inspector 

Gen ere 1 of P ri son s, Ra j a sthan • 

Go- cpte 

Me mbei- 

(12) 

Si ri .R« K, Sr iva stai-^, 

Inspector Gonaral of*Prisons., 
Bihare 

Co., opted 
r 

(13) 

Dro N« Mohantyy■'-Inspector 

Gineral of Oriesa* 

Go-opted; 
Mo-mbo-r 

(14) 

Dr, ( Snt e.) J y ot sna ib- -Sliah, 

Directorj Central Bureau 0 ? 

Convene iV' 
Si crotaiy 


Rov 


3* The Group has held three irBetT^ings at Delhi and 
■decided that, as the- Fifth Five Flan is on tlie 

anvil j they should subnilt an Interim Hi port as soon as 
possible highlighting the areas xvhich re (mire irrirediate 
attention and allocation of funds and that this may he 
follO'/jcd up ■!;>y the nain Keport' ir due ooursoo The 
object of submitting nhe Intcsrim Haport is to e’lahl.e the 
Gcvornmint of India to examine the question of some 
aspects of the Prison.- Adirdnistration to bo inaluded in 
the Fif th-Five Yoar Flan and the last ysar of tlie 
Fourth Plan* The lc!?d:lo,g Group has author! s-ed me to 
presorit tha follomng In tor is Report accordiiigl^» This 


last 73ar of tlie 


The ’ii?’k;l.ag Group has authorised me to 
’ollomng In tor Is Report accordiiigl^ » This 


^Joas teen prepared on thi has:!, 3 of the jjiformaticn evo.ilable 
at'irre-.aa.at and has been approved by the Group.,. 


Sd/- 

(A, -GUPTA) 
CaAlHYXH 

New Delhi, 

'5 th Fobruary, 197 3, 
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Introduction and Back^ roTand 


Tho problems of prisons are not unknown an.l bavo 
boon examined by varicas Gommlttoesj G'roup s anc I-vx:;30rt 
both bofcro and after the indopcndience of tho c’ 0 "'nr:r'?'. 
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In 1957 1 bao Government of India appointed an All 
India oail Kanual Commj..ttoe j as rocommondod by 
Dr, Deokj.esSj which SAront into all aspects of the Prison 
Aclministraticn, prepared a report ^ind araftad a Model 
prison iiauiual hi i95Pj on the basis of vdiich tho 
Govarni.erfos mij;'ht ■ modify their owi State Prlscr. HanialSj 
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I ho 


Sanilnar on Gsrrectional ilarvieo s ctrganizac 
in 1969 consiuorod prison problems olso¬ 


me -ii-ifair-s, 

>. •,'vr'PVS. •fl-THT' 


sons rcmai;:v,::d 
hll._laj3la 

by tl;G Bureau 


I’hG V/orking Group on Social Defence for tho Fourth - 
Five Plan- 


-sot-up'by-bhe Pj.annlng (biiimlssion 


4 ... DC'^ro 
-Li i -- O -i-r/ 


pc in re Cl out 


'no no ad t or a 


rncrcuga le-orgonisation ol 
me vrison Ad mini strati on <> The'Tfeixtral Advisory Board 


on Gorrecticnal Sorvlcos have gone into -som;; of those 
problems in their successive meetings in ],970 and 1971, 

rO GO P'^ObO'u'L 

3'9‘/l 


id 


the CriuorGn'’Pj of tiio 
held in 


Allied Iloasuius 


Go nor al.. of 




rrisons held In tho same yoar considered questions 
rol?^ting to the prison admlnistratiai© Tho VJbrking Group 
on tocial nefoacc for the Fifth Five Year Plan has.alncr'^' 
drawn at'iontion to the various doficiencios of the prison 


sor up 2X1 


no COU3 


Jail Reforms Cr^tnnittee s. set up in a number of States 
also addressed themselves to soma of these problems« 

Majjjr Handicap s a n d Inadequa c3, e s i 




ma,i or handicaps and inadequacies of the Prison 


Aclmmi Stratton are—as-ULollows ?- 



PQ7 


Cl) Overcrowding In prisons of all categories 
is a very ^lerious and v/idespread proble.r.* 

Tnia is aggravated by the Inc'easing nndertrial 
■oopiilatione ■ ' ‘ 


(2). 


(3) 


(6^ 


(7) 


/* QN 


^ The-prison buildings-are 75 - 100 years old. 
ill-Gqiiippad and lli-fumishcd -sn'l withoub ' 
proper vestilntion or sanitation or kitcLor. 
or T^ater supply arrangouGnta^ Me I prisons 
house convrots as as 'ur-doT’t.'f^-l.ap s oj' 1 

are in the nature of maximum ;3oeurity instltutionsi 
withtut ainqua/tv; f acilitie s f oi’ tne classiflo---k on 


oi 


pin SOU' 


n many prisons jure 


along with aeuj.ts and. there are n_ 
$P'3 clai,i 1 so d t realPiLiKJr'hs'o '.nr.lj 3 cnG r s 


• u. U S 


The housing of the prison staff has not 
roosivod adequato attention and tlrov ■: s a 
g ■ ■ ‘ 


grea±.,,£hrar-ta.g3 ...of re sidnnti; 


' •• n ,-'5 v-.-v.'- , , 


.ton* 


(4) Ih'.j Indust'cio s and agriculture in tho prisons 
aro based on machinery aird Gqiiipmont whidr 

are woeimiy cun of date Docaucu of lov; In/e stmont 
Ihero^is^no proper provision of work sir ops or 
bechnical sta:'.! and there i»s cons.i'irraluo: unoDploy- 
ment and mdar-Gurjloyment in the priscix pqsulation^ 

(5) lire staff _ struciurG ±s outmodod and the staff 
providod in^ tlic prisons is niainlr" custoci.al 
and liaaoQuatOj ill^-pald and qialitativoly 

poor* Cioiisidirablo reliance is placed on" convict 
staff 5 which is nob dssirablG« O.*boro pro nd cp.^c£'a- 
payohologiats, paychiatriats tV’erapiste 


The arrange merits for the training of prison 
porsounGl ara GxirGiinly inadequate^ Only '^ 
five States have Jail Training School 

The .securityj ala.rm and. conrnmications system 
is complotoly devoid of anjr sclGntific dcvlcQS 
like olGctric almns, searchlight a. wirclc as 
• corrirainication ■ and binoculars jOtCe " 

Tho F/*ison Lcgislaticn and Prison Rules extant 
In tho ccunpry are very old and arc unaffected 
by Dodorn concopts of correctional work* 

The sot up of the Prison IdministraticiT, in tho 
States is out--modod, .Thare is no All India 
oorvxcea for tho Prison. Administration and 
senior posts a;xr manned by a variety of officers 
witn fhc; resin.a that no expert knowledge is brought 
to bear upon rho functioning of prisons* 



- 

IhQ devalSEinaiit or 

sarvicQS for prlscnai3B:B. sai'-viCv-s; ' 

liko Probation, After-care and Parole and 
institutions for wo non and children ha-f^niot-' 
propeOfiOd on a uniforKi or systoniatic br.ai^^ 
in'the various State So 

M Bvaluatlon of. the_E QlIaw^UP-J^t..iQn . in., thC—i^inadn ^ 

.P rison Problems bQcorra.more _aauto__ i— 

An assessment of the progress made in the prison 
field loads one to the depressing finding that in 
response to the various re commendations made in. the 
earlier Reports, vciy limited action has followede 
From 1952 till 1969, there was no mee-cing of Inspoctors 
General of Priso.ns, even to give expression to and to 
highlight what was'happening in this field® The re-- 
commendations of the All India Jail Manual Gonsnitteo 
were circulated to the States by the Ministry of HonB Affairs 
in 1964, but their response has been very halting a 

Idle total cognizable crime under the Indian Penal 
Code in the country during the period 1960-1970 allows 
an overall increase of 57*6^ and the estimated nrLd-yoar' 
population of. those States registered durilng the same 
period an increase of 27*4^* Thus, the rate of growth 
bf crime has far outpaced the rate of growth'of 
population. 1 

Tho number of undertrials received in the jails 
in 11 States and 2 Union Territories has gone up fro.©. 
4,95,754 to 6,75j4o0 over the period 3.961-60o The 
total number of convicts increased from 3,655485 to 4,45,175. 
The total number of prisoners, both undertrials and oomrlcts, 
has riscin from. 8,61,239 to 11,23,635*2 

The dassi.ficat!on of convicts admitted in the 
prisons by age shows that convicts under 16 yo.a.r3 of 
ago have increased from 1,322 to 3,216* The prisoners 
in 16-21 years age group nave increased from 52,171 to 
52,540, Convicts over 21 years show an increaso from 
2,72.734 to 3,65,245,2 

' ilthouj^h there has been a substantial increase 
in the number of convicts and undertrials, the capacity of- 
the prisons has remained more or less static, Ind#od, the 
prison population rises off and on in the wake of agitations 
of various kinds aggravating the situation still further. 



1, Grime .In India, 1970, 

2, Figures cuppliad ly the Central Bureau of 
Gorrcfctionai oorvice s* 

3,. Ibid, 
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To quota a feu axample s.j according to tbe 
latest information^ in Vis st Be?igal«. tho dadlv 
average nurijer of ‘inoertrials is r?;,b,35 against a 
total capacity of 8.^064, St;ate aLsoghao a royero 

-p.robj.om cf .dotonus# In Uttar Pradeshj tbs ’jotal 
sanctioned/capacity for undertrials-in the G.rntrSu.1 
JailSj the District Jails and tho ^Suti-Jalls is 7j067^. 
whilG the daily average population of undertrials is ■ 
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hndlira Prejdosh. the 4 Central Jails ars heavily ovor-.^ 
crowded, with a popiiI.£,tim of 8,352 against a capacity ' 
01 4,736 ,-an'l t,horG are no soparato -do tontian facil.itte.s 
of undoi'trial s and convicts. ’ Tlie .existing accorrao.iaticn 
carnet accomnudain all the prisoners, if tho per capite: 
standards are fulfilled^ There are no Soecisl Ja.Lls foe. 
pli/’'sically or mentally retarded prisoners, nor for thoso 
sufferii'eg from leprosy or Tr Bt ^ in Kcrala,.-...tlinra.. .Is e 
need for soperate unit of socurity for daagorous. 

prisoners and for tho separation of coiivicbs fum riiclcr- 
trial So In Mysore, tbaro is cmrcrcv/ding in ffirLtral am 
Distil ct Jails trid additional acGommodatio.n is iia-Jdod 
for about I^fOGO convicts^ 3In RajasthUi, addit:lo.aai 
aceoi'modr'ticri is naeded for about l«q65 undortrialE# 


In feat Banal, 


, ..hero is a shortage of accommodation 
for BjiioS mciubcrs of tho staiT of various categories* 

In Uv.tar Pradosii, 958 housing units are ncodad 
in addition uo ono existing roinioor of staff quartorse 
The roouironont of housi-ng units in Ta>-ail Nadu a^od 
hadhra Prado sh is about 760 and 6CQ„ ro spactivolya 
TUore is a shortago of 650 units for various grades 
of yta.if in /hKliro. Prudeai, 


hiKliro. Prudeai? 435 units in Khralaf 296 


- ..., .? 4 - 

Oil;:; 


•O'tv •‘‘•r’. 


Karvona, n07 units in 


units in najn.sta 


ha,r 
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Roasons fdr prescant .state of affai rs I. 

BasiGa3.1y thoro are. two min. reasons.for the 
pro sent stato of affairs as follows s • ■ 

(1) .£Lthough Social Bafonco has beon includocl 
in the Pivo Yoar Plans, no national policy 
has Gmorgod as yot in. this rogardo , f'icro 
is a Contral Children Act and a numbt-.r of 
States have thoir own Children Act si Polio 
sorao States do not have any such ikcte The 
same applies to institutions liPoyBo.rstad 
Schools, otc, With regard to Probation 
and Parole also, there is no unifcrr.i 
approach in the States, Moreover, tho 
da.l! Administration is excluded from, tho 
concept of Social IXifence envisaged l:a the 
Flans. 

(2) The subject of ’’Prisons, Reformator.ies, 

Borstal institutions and otiher institidions 
of like nature, and persons detained tacroin; 
arrangGmnts with other States for t:..-' use 

. of prisons and other institutions'' h‘cs boon 
included in the State List in the Sov'3.nth 
SchGdrolo of “the Oonstibiition of In'±U\« 

Being a ncn^^-Flan subject, the P.riso.n 
Administration has suffered from the 
ina do qua cy of re sour ce s in th e Sta tf) s, a s.^ 
it is invariably accorded a vor^.* low prijD.tLty« 

( A.New Approach to Polic y 

In view of the gravity of the problem 
facing the prison a dmani strati on, there is need for 
Qvolv.ing a national policy and an Ijitegrated approach 
covering all aspcicts of tho troatrrEnt of offonderso 
Such an integral approach calls for a policy, whe^'ein 
the total problem of the causes of arimo-and ibs 
prevention and the institutional and non-institutional 
treatment of offenders of all categories may be 
tackled through a well laid out strategy of reforming 
and correcting offenders, instead of penalising, 
punishing and stigmatising thenio This strategy'will 
have to be understood and accepted by all tine agencies 
Involved in tho programme. The modern concept of tho 
criminal justice system ra.flofited in tho social defence 
approach has to be grasped by all concernod, lon- 
:uiotitutlonal treatment services should bo used more 
liberallya Taking away children, young offenders 
and ^,o:.ct terr.'ers, lunatics, diseased, prisoners and 
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pthor special groups to srecial t?:<5atmcnt j-usti tut inns 
isiil be nQcassarl■■^ Those steps util lava a disc at 


tsipnct on. roGucing over- 
patur© of.the faa.il it ie 


crowding and improving the 
j neadod in pri sons* 


treatrffij 

prisoners 


ilt the institutional level j individual iso cl 




)graniL 
pla cG 


CO eu.LT; i-iui needs of indivitial 
t r e a tv, en t en u. an o a is i v v« 11 a t ol.y 
treatnnnt personneu like 


ps:fenGiogi,stS5 psychiatristcn n'oeiri woreersj 


called for u ith the aid c: 
doctors5 

trad© t da die rs arid'ot-hdrs, liiG prison cli ssiplina hai to 
pin dtudeaching die offender self-discipline Tiiovuty 
can be x-eica.sed to the open society by stage s» 

4■ system of: poriodicsl revieu of sentences end an 
aiitdidapXtStic o.ppreach to roioaso offenders .frciii prisons 
as ndc>n aS: they are ready to meet the dialiciriges c/' li'^e 
in cai open commnli.y has to be evolved aoc(iPt..,.':{',6 

to d.aVO tail p x’C'g vt. u.ie 


•Systnaxvtlc efforts ai-e no oe scary 

card r-3i 




^rul 




ill; prisons livto 

Ihhivd-tirate objective of the crininai 
has bo be in. time vd.th the above poj.icy 
’chanvsgp: hayo to bo introduced, a t all level so 
probiim’s of the prisons are Intricatoly vied 
the drimlnnl and other'Ifigielation, tiie subs 
the .procodural end the prisen lavs need to bo 
thoroughly rovieuod 
of hio policy that msy. tae adoptoi 


lain 


and amended or overhauled in the liglr 


lit the same tine it is necessary to an sure that 
the prison scaff is of suitable cpnality and that their 
conditicric of service are reasonable« chcll deal 

with: the various a.spGcts of this subject at length J.n- 
our main reporvo ■ '.. .'' 


(2) Buil ding s ,? 


There is urgent neod of renovating the 
existing bull dings thoroughly and constructing new 


functional buildings o 


acCOTting no retuiirGKTnts# 

Detention Centres for uiTdertrials, 
and niiixtmuiii security institutions. 


different catcgoriGs 
Ih'hsc; :Trlll include 


Rilnimu DTj 1 . 1 } dtuta 


t,. wj.jv.y , 
oya * 1 " ” 


Ivnaelcsj habitual oifendorsj otc-ji. rv-j;>.LU';aiuJ- 
aecoiuioda.tion for prison staff , werksheps ;md ancillary 


special in SOI- 

tuiions for juveniVos, youthful offoncioi^s, wc 

j 

uj,i<i:iuua.tion for prison stai.. , 
buildijigs for prison iudustrios and training institution 
Tboro is else need of more open prisons and work conns-> 
ilj. jail -bu'lldings should be electrified and providinl 
uibh”acicauate water supplyscacitary and kltohon 
f acilltlo‘.n ■ ■■ ■ 
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odo ml satl cn .„of .In(^stria 


.and ot.hGr I'/brk Pro. 


de.s. 


tnorouf 


. IhorG .ip a general conaenpas that the r-j 
■units_of indiiatri:?, trades, hondicraita and cthe:i 
work Itcas, to keep the prisoners engaged, are 
out of date, trjco.pable of engaging all the 
prisoners, unhalpf’iil foi* Grrolcyaant ;Li tiio open 
markot# and, above all, it soems tha.t prisoners are 
asslgoud to 'chGiu siiiiply for the objective of killing 
tim, ^ in terms of vocational or craft training, it 
has little value. Modem machinery and aquipiUiiit 
for employing trie iniiiates gainfully in the’ oxisting 
and now industries and trades are nGO’dede Institu.- 
tion.al : pro gramme s for the educational sr 


training of the hriiutos have also to be 
so that they assist in the rehabiJ^v 
convicts, Thore .shoUi-cl b " 


I tation of 


u-varsxi real: 


vocational 
mpro/Gd upen 
the 

)n and aoecie- 
linaticn in tliG different institutions in rasooefc o:' 
industries and crafts^ Production-as ion too programTi iS 
should bo organized for - short term prisoners and 
pr oduction- aura- training- or .iGnte d programtic s f o i’ 1 or-g 
term prisen*.irs, M-anufacturirig units sheuj d o,:ln: an 
producing items with an assured markoto This could 
be done by ;3upplying the requiremont s of the Contral 
and .State Govarnmants in respect cf carpets, uniform, 
furniture , printed nnttcr, otce The workin.g condi¬ 
tions sheuLd approxirmte to these prevailing In. the 
outside connunltys fho work programnias should take 
due ..account of the availability of raw material and 
the do .Iran ds for goed.s and services in pc?.rticvilar 
roglons in rkich ■diff.mo-^t Institutions arc located. 
Thcro should bo qual.iny control of products. The 
profits from jail products dhoiad bc5 ploughed back 
for the Ci.Qvolop;mo}it of the Indostrms and cr*afts 
ccncorncd and whore no profits'ca.n bo made, Crovern.mDnt- 
shouj.d make the i.nvc striont s required for doxno-locnicnt 
and modamisaiUevrn 


Cd) ?ra.ining and R o searc ’i i 


The training facilities for the 
,pcr 2 Qn.nal GrrisGlng in the cf.'Untry need to 
con3lcLv:irably& U genorao. review of 
al21 prison porsonncl in the co^'intry o.t the 


prison 
bo . GX- 
tbo ovor- 
tior 
bo 

riBCibars who nood 

g at various le^xcls? Training for custodial 
end correctional porsaiinal ha s to be planned 
without making a strong diatlncticn botxcian the two' 
end could 1; 
tlon. Ail basb' 


and senior love Is rovoals that there is likely 
be a sizoable nu.ra'Dor of stati 
training at various levels^ 


carri.od 


f'rir 
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'/or -ra: 


on an cno and the Eam.o .institUs- 
‘ofrosher and specialist courses 
r should be. •ccndu.ctod In State Jail 


roDn ing^ 5p g ■ Qfi -of''the higher rank.g in 

oti’cr a]mrpprlatG in.stititlc!ns, provisi.on of 


-i-n 


virimis kinna of instituticns nco, 
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to Tdg raado on an obgoctlvo and rational basis* Ihoro 
is nood also of rDo^lcrn andlo-risaal training aids oncl 
snitablG GducativG matorialc - 


(5) 5aulntno nt s, J. n stal lation s ..and f Ixturo s^ 
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Eo.ving rogard to tho impact that socio-’oconomic 
dovo^loprtnnn in the sociGty outsii.do havo on tbn sloe 
and ccnpositlon of the prison, pcpulationv dho 
aonoopts of the treatment of ofiondars and tho onej.it 
to uhich prison dovcloprBnt has sufforod on accou.o.t 
of a lack of finds, uc roco^anGncI that tho follovang 
anets of tiG Prison Administration slKaid.d bo mads a 
Plan subject in tho Fifth- Fivo dhap Flan and tho to, st 
year of' tho Fourth Plan s- 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Improvoaiont of existing buildingSj and ' 
construction of ibu buildings for ■’Jndor- 


•"i ( c* * 1 T '. "1 .1 


prisoners® 


araous care gone s oi 


'Ion struct ion of rosidvcntial accommodation 
for the staff* 

Hodomi-sa.tlon of industry and agriculturo 
in prisons and corroctional Inati'butl onS(» 

?;?crision of scientific and technological 


1 acilitio 3 in prisons^ such as sccurityy 
fircff ightingj alarm and commnlcetion 
. arrange mant So" 

(5) BSi-sic, refresher and specis.list training 
of prison personnel frora-thG policy making 
to tho lowest lovcilSfl 

Firi apnial..^I .lEi.icat i.on s f 


.m A C -Ur^ 

kw L-c'i O''-.’ ,~j \J 


SnpuiriGs marjo from tho State s show that the 
■' “ " '■■' 'laro. Pradjsh, Haryan.a, K'lrala, Mysoro. 


I/T'i r ,4^ 

J J.:- wi. i. L J. U 1 ^ 




'Eai 0 ,sthci-n,■ Tamil padii, thPo and 


a ext 


-M I 
’ r.-.rT 


.o;aG . requiro about Hs«43o5 c.L’cr(?s in the 


4“ I- o 


53 . rurpo sa s* 


don side ring the 





noeds-of tha v/holo coimtryj ovt tentativo estimato 
is that a pi*ovision of RSslOO c^sorns vdll oo rcciilrod 


in tliG Fifth Plvo Yoar Plan for the Imprcycrnant th too 

/ 


ppi « 


on 


.- ...... up so as neot scnie of the basic needs 

the pro sent situation as indicated bolow 

{.11.1000 a -In l.akh's) 

10 State- nataui: 


3« 

4, 


^ ■> 

Ididl'lSyatj 

'.•?C ; ’ y ^ 

Bililding for prlsonst, 

2.337^30 

4r- A c.-C.- s.) o '■ .' V 

Staff Quarto rsa 

5 72 <>43 


.^q_uipnis3nt « 

405 *47 

700 <,00 

I n du E t ri e s an d 

.,lgri. ciil.. tura « ixi cluding 

open air jailsr- 

1,0^35 <.91 

3^800 <.00 

Trainings 


600 

i' 

4^351oJai 

10.000.00 

#' 


(♦ Dogs not includo roq-airemonts of Criss?) o 


ProcGGdlng on an ad hoc basisj a prorisio.n of 
about R;u3-0 crcx'^GS in the last yoap of the f'ourt.h. 
Plan she aid onablo tbo States to oiiiiaz'k on soao 
EG a suras of irt; rove man t inEodi-ately® 
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N 0 . 5 / 3 / 6 O-P.IV 
GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 
MINIST.*?^ OF HOME AFFAIRS 

To . 

All State Jlovernments (Except JaTtitnu & Kashmir) 


New Delhi-11, the iSth May, 1964. 

Subject:- Revl-slon of Jail Manuals - Recommendations 
of the All India Jail Manual CcTnn.ittee- 

Sirj_ 

I am directed to invite a reference to this 
Ministry letter No.F.5/3/60srP. IV, dated the 4th 
August, i960, forwarding aummary of recommendations 
and Report of the All India Jail Manual Committee 
and the Model Prison Manual, and inviting comments 
thereon. The final consideration of the matter has 
taken considerable time as replie^^ had, not been 

received from all the State Governments. The .^ 

comments sc far received from the State Governmentlj^- 
etc., have been considered by tlie Government of 
India and their views oh the principal recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commi ttee are given below:- 

2, P£irt I contains the recommendations on which 

action is to be taken bv the Government of India 
(other than legislation); Part II contains the Item.s 
which x^ere specifically referred to the Committee 
for examining and making i-eoommancations; Part III 
contains suggestions as regards other important 
p.risori 'kiforme, in respebt'-of -•rh.lch it is highly 
desirable to have as much uniformity as pos.'i ble 
throughout the country; and Part IV contains reco- 
remendaticns relating to amendment of certain Acts 
and enactment of certain legislation. 


PART I :v. 


( 1 ) 



Establishment of a Central Bureau of 
Correctional Services - (Para 42 (l) 
compilation and publication of yearly 
statistics relating to prevention of 
crime, and offenders on an all India , 
basis" (Para 44(V) , and its fu.r!ationing 
a.s clear.tn.r house of information 



ardi rig 
abroad 
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The Central Bureau of Correctional Services 
has already been set up in l96l and it has, inter 
alia, been assigned the functions recornmended by 
the Committee. 

(2) Constitution of a Central Advisory 
Board to discuss problems relating to 
Correctional Services (Para 42(11). 

(3) Annual Conference of Correctional 
.Administrators (Inspectors General 

of Prisons^ Senior Correctional 
Administrators^ etc.) tO' be convened 
by the Government of India (Para 193). 

Since the type of Board recommendf^d by the 
Committee is likely to become very unwieldy and 
would not serve any useful purpose, it has been 
decided to accept the principle of -'establishment 
of an Advisory Committee of more manageable pro¬ 
portions, consisting only of experts in the 
correctional field and may have by rotation two 
Inspectors General of Prisons and Correctional 
Services from States. The Director. Central 
Bureau of Correctional Services would be the 
Chairman of the propcsed Committee■■ 

In addition to the above mentioned committee, 
it is proposed to convene conferences of Inspectors 
General of Prisons once in two years under the 
guidance of the Home Ministry by the Central Bureau 
of Correctional Services. 'For higher appraisal of 
the v;ork being done in the Correctional field and 
to frame broad policy outlines for fpture work, the 
Ministers in charge from the various States may meet 
in a conference once evej’v five years or so, 

I 4 ) Organisation of seminars and conferences 
of correctional workers at the Central 
and State i9t''e:ls (Para 57(IX). 

The recommendation of the Committee has been 
accepted in principle M+ the proposed seminars and 
conferences need not necessarily be organised only 
by .Central and State Governments, the teaching 
institutions and voluntary organ!sections may also 
be encouraged to organise them and ad hoc gran.ts 
made to them for this purpose. Since these seminars 
and conferences cannot take uhs place of regularly 
organised train.ing programmes, they should confine 
themselves <.0 iliscu.soicn of certain specified and 
previously well prepr-ired subjects. 



.(6) Establishment of a Standing Committee 
■to follov-up the implementation . of the 
recom-nendationo of the All India Jail 
Manual Coimsittee (Para 104). 


The work of follow up of the recommendations 
of the Commit'tee can be don? by the periodical ooa- 
ferencGS of Inanectors General of Prisons soig any 
important recommendations which hs.ve to be pursued 
would be attended to by the Director, Central Bureau 
of Correctional Services. 

(6) Establishment of a pool of experts and 
their deputation to the States for 
organisation cf scientific classifi- 
cation procedure (Para riSCVXJI), 


The organisation of such a pool of experts 
Is not considered necessary nox* would it be fea¬ 
sible with the strictly limited number of parsO'nnel 

coal field. The Director, 
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any one suggested 
a.s.31 stance pc l:iie 
In tirae. the States 


of Ccrrecticna] 


by 
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c oa uc Go V cm 
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rvices himself 


cr 


ler ’"he necessary 
naodlng it. 

•uld look to the Central Bureau 


of Correctional Services for guidance in al.mo 3 
matters connected witfi -ooirectional work. 


11 


C7) Institution of medals for meritorious 
w'ork. in the field, of Correctional 
Ocrricec (Para 61(17), 


For any m-^rltorious seryice, in the field of 
correction, recognition should be looked for either 
in the s ci eii in i r c or e^viuca-txv.n.'al IreiCi-s and th'~*r^ 
does not appecn to be any noed to institute separate 
medals for this purpose. 


(3) Institution of an All India Correctiona 
Cervices Cadre (Para 51(1). 

■Correction, as a Science, is' only now being 
developed in India ,and the time does not seo-m. ripe 


for cons id': 


i nu ti pi 


*-'Uo_i.oo o i, an a.-j.. oo^dr 

However, in order to ensure ore per standards of 
knowled.ge and integrity the standard of the service 
needs ,to be improved. Accordingly it is suggested 
that the Centra.1 Ja.il SuperintondGnts should have 
the rank, qualifications, and ernoluments not in 
ferior to those of Cl use I Services of the State, 

It might also be advluoblc to pocri;!! 50 percent of 
the Ihstrlct’Jail Cupcri.atendsnts directly through 
the Public 'Service Commisoicn es members of e 
.Pegular Clasp II service of the State, 


e. 






(9) DeYelopmen't nf a coTtinion pool of training 
afeaff .a'od a co’Trao'n TYalYinc: Maaupl 
(Paraa 57 (III) ana ri). 


that thora ptg already 4 
in, the o-ornc !0 


In view of the fa 

institiitlons in the eeunt.., .. 

field and rnOne and raoro m.teb Inatitatjons ore beina 
devaloped in States and the fact thot the BUbJect ie 
leceiving: .atternic^n in univoreitlea and inatllutfe; 
like the ate.ta Infu.tnte of Social Sciences, the 
linobleiTia tackleci or eeufht to tw tockled in each 
shch l.hh tiff-aticn: iron Id. Vary and it would be dlffl- 
ci’lt to have p unified train Inc sya tew or covaon 
training staff. ' But periodical oewinars of train¬ 
ing staff'nan be ' organiood under the guidance cf -the 
pah tral ■ Bt'VQau cf Corra ctransl Ger'cl ces, lA-h..1 c.h v/11 i 
provide adoqus.te oppor.tun.l ty of exchanging ide; 

Ihe Bureau hay he abl'= to advioe tlio Statos on 
type and quality of training. 


I-bn 


(iP/ ystahliBbirent of PeF 
‘ Bo I to , (fai-a. 44(YT). 


Bepearch and Planning 


file at tacheven t 


as- -suggesfed by 


nn evoluating resQa.rch unit 


cornu. Ota 2 


'■nd nronceition 


and re ay be a-ccrpted as a normal feature, cf correction¬ 
al adoilnjstratlcn in all State- a.nd the State Covarn- 
itenth riay prepare specific research prc)eotg, [(ho 
Pan tral ilurev,i cf Correctional Services vay assist 
erui advise tha S'lair^ Grvoruvtents where nocessarv- 


cctisiilting the orcpc^sed ^or:no'’-( Advisory C'::r''ni- 


dXiw; 

af" 

ttec of Coraecti onal Scrvi 
arsne in this ' o e 

Year PlanS'. 


rn j.)o 


?. Any financ;1.al ssast' 
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(li) Correctional Adreinistovation should be 


given due cmsidai'ation in 
Five Flan (Para 19C) c 


h ' 
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Since three yaors of the Third Five Year Plan 


have already pa.soed, the roccraendations cf th( 
Connilttse iTiay be kept in view while frandng echerees' 
for 
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(12) Yiili-i;ary Prisoners (Para 149). 


rtiTiittO'e have suggested that Millt? 
Prisoners sentenced to jTuprincr.n’prit by Courts-Ma.rtial 
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PARg : II 


Cl) Cl-assification of Prisoners 


(: 


an! ■, 


Some of the otateo hove at present the systeTn 
Of division of prisnners in three classes which 
certain others.have only two divisions. The Committee 
have stiggadted: only two: divisions.. It is, hovevor, 
fetlt that the prisaners may be ciassiflod into -^hree 
Jlirrlsidhs, Moreover, in the present circumstanceG 
i:t Tflight not ta possible to do a\*fay .with the class 
of ■political prisoners, -Such prisonerB should be 
Iqp'pt separate froiii the normal convicts., but aronrst 
tbamsaIres they could be sub--divided 


ditvlalcn on a basj 
e<'>nv i c ts • 


imilar■tc 
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that for 
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cures 
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However, any scientific systam cf claosifi- 
sVioutd bo baaed upon a carc:fal snidy ef a 


‘ctci’s including the nrisoners 
to ins'tl tutional .t''-eatment 


ground 


Sol aTU' 


fiir'ibsr bi" xa 

reepeh,.._, ,__ ,,.. „ . 

4t3h system of cd.assIfication Ccui only he device-d 
p,fter a good; deal of rrepar,eio'ry research work. It 


Mght be uqefn 


to 


under take euch experiTnnrital work 
xcted-ta: 1 *=:, and it wou:i:d bo use-. 
Central Brreao of (k-rrooticnal Cervices is 


’|rr some, of. ihe f-elected-ta: 
the 


ful if . 
associfteh with such 


(2) Handcuf'^ing 
\ 


re ao 

of (i 

stitdi 

f_\ 'n 

Sli d . 

^ ^ 4 .. 


V *■' 


:^ara ld4> 


Ltering of nrisoners 


Ihe e.xd sting proctlcs under which the no we r for-- 
lhandbtrffing 'the prisoners roets with thf^- .lailcrs ^nd^' 
abovSj should contiaue and should not be exerc;ised by 
all. prison .officers, as recommended by the Gommittes, 

■'■f?} Piet (Paras 2S5-1 


?he die'l>scales for prisoners recommended bp 
the Cotarrittae may be adopted. / 

14:') Standard Statistical Forms (Para 4d(IvT. / 

■ V / /. 

'Ihe Centro,! Rireau cf Correctional Services h4s 
already' undertaken the work of prescribing stsndar^ 
staxj.o^ical forms for collection of irfornatlon rela- 
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inlght be annexed to the wOTnen’s institutions and there 
after they oorld be sent t*^ ihe Children’s doiree irp’^ 
be accepted. Some State GouernnienrB hane included 
schemes for such nurseries in -fheir Third Five Year 
Plan; the ether State Gove?U''.re'ats night consider the 
estabTishroent of these nurse-"‘ies. 

■PA RT III . 

^ The Committee have suggested various meas7j!,res 
fare reform: in'-Iha^^ These relate to accommo¬ 

dation aiod buildings, equipment, education work and 
employment, discipline, transfer of prisoners etc.. 

But since the heeds and requirements of priso.ns and 
prisoners vary from State to Sts.te and from prison 
to prison, the State Government may dexm^lop their 
prisons according to their needs and, the Clrntral ■ 
Bureau of Cc.rrecticnal Services noiy be consulted as 
■fT8QUently. an possible for such guidance mil itself 
be a 'factor towards achievin.g urdformity. The views 
of the Government of India on the .recof,T. 9 nQax;ic]n 8 In 
which t!ie Committee felt that uniformity was necessary 
are given below::- 

r 

(l) Cj’ganisaticn cf Departmental Headquarters 
■ (ParaeuS-PS). 

The Committee had recommended that all Social 
Defence servi cea should bo^ coordinated and brought 
under the Honio DoDarrments n.t the Government level; 
and-that services such avS probation, care cf children 
and' after-care should be brought under the In.spector 
Genersil of PnisoiUB who woodd h-ave a large headquarters 
e'stabli oilmen t with experts for Indue try, Health, 
Education, Agricultujie, etc. 


So far as the Committee’s recommendation in 
regard to the bringing of Prison Departm.ent and the 
agency reepcnsible for after-care, and probation under 
t.he Inspector General of Prisons is concerned, since 
the Qualifications and experience necess3,ry for these 
two branches cf work are different, it would be appro¬ 
priate to keep the two lines sep.arate under the 
inspector General, The eventual control at the Govern¬ 
ment level,should aopropriately be in the Home Depart¬ 
ment of the State Gevornment. 


As regard the,Committee's 
the Inspector General of Prisoris 


recomm^endatlon that 
s.houId be an officer 


with knowledge 
tl on, i -I: 


experience of Fricon Adrainiatra- 


eupgesteci 


:hat the Commit- 


rnmeni 


'j 


be 


daticn m: 

expert cadre con be built up 
might find j, 1: nece to post 


jcoptcd In principle but until a really 


, s o-.r.o^ 


State Governments 


generaj 


idmiifistrators 
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as Inspectors General of Prisons, while this might 
continue to be done for some time, the objective 
should be to make this expert post available for 
promotion to the prison and correctional services. 

As regards the Corarnittee's recommendation for 
appointment of experts of Industrjr etc., in the 
Inspector General's office it is felt that the 
better arrangement would be for each of these specia¬ 
list departments to have a representative where nece¬ 
ssary at the level of the jails. Such staff should 
there after receive technical guidance from their 
own senior levels in the State Government.,e,g., tiie 
.agriculiTural supervisor would receive technical 
guidance from the Directorate of Agricultu.re .-ver’ if 
such an arrangement would ensure that the 
advances in each technical department are '•’ot lost 
to the officers dealing with jails. 


D1V e r s i f i c a 11 on 

X cix do '-..•v M 


of Institutions 


The Government of India agree witii the recommen¬ 
dations of the Committee with regard to provision of 
different institutions for different types of 
prisoners for requirem.ents of (a) security and (b) 
treatment although it would be possible .to provide 
these di\’'ersifiecl institutions only after a scienti¬ 
fic system of classlficaption has been worked outr. 


(3) ccoTTinodati or, (Paras 36-40). 


The Oommittee's recommendation in this regard 
are wholesome and may be adopted as a minimum standard 
to be achieved. The State Govei/nmc-nts may also con- 
sirder the possibility of providing play-grounds, 
schools, libraries, recreactlon centres. The avail¬ 
ability of suffic'ient funds might be a limiting factor 
but phased prcgrammos can be prepared by the State■ 
Government acccrding t- Its own resources. 




Ho ords iJ'Ur3S'41-4U,) 


K Tho 
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omul I tee nas 


00 ct \U.' 
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1'’" V/i ci,- : 
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it-er a,iia, recommended the 
A.dviscry .Board, for Correc- 
,; Beard of Visitors 


(iv; Service Board. 


rhi: 


Q.J. 


ate Governments may set up the State 


Advisory Boaro. for Correctional Auministratlon under' 
the Chc'i’'’Uinnhip m bne yinietar-in"'charge of ■ y 

.cos. The ampha.Gio of this Board" 
5oirt1on of nra-otlca.l difficulties 
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and it should be cotrroo sed of repro sentati-^y®-s each of 
the departments concymed* llongwith the Homa 
Secretary;, and Inepnetor fjoneral of Priso.ns it mBAy 
have the ha^ids of technical cspartments sucn ss 
Education, Health, Agri cTlLtura''and Industrie 


coijld al.,so vith advantage have a fev ooantant tech- 


. 4 .. 


nical experts if a,ny such 
or in the In i vc r si ti© s? 


VG 


Lai: 


j.ii 


Che 


The. 

Boards of ?i 

Bo 3, 

rd can. be the 

le S 

uperi.ntendent 

h th 

3 Boards* 'Kh; 

dg 0 

f -Boards aio ■ 


sa) 


a.s the Board of Visitors 
le lail as the' Sscrotary 


of the 


. or- 
df 


the inmatos pertaining to' their care and welfare and 
visits to tlie institutions periodicslly the functions 
of the latter Bo>ards are to ro’^./iew tlie cases of in¬ 
mates, eviiluate their response to imprisonment; train¬ 
ing and treatnent and to recormiond to Go'nrnrnni; aboui; 
their conditional roloasQ, unconditional rcj.easo, 
rolQasG on giounds of clomnty etc-s 

The ServicQ Boards need not bo sot up» 

(5) Statistics and Pfc search (Paras 43-44)* 

I’he Govornmhnt of India agree v/it.h the rcscomtiiGn 
dations of the Committee in regard.-to the main-t>ena,nco 
and colloctlcn ^of Siii talclc and adeguato statistics 
pertaining to (a) inmates, (b) institutiactivi¬ 
ties and programmes, (e) industrial and agricul'deral 
production, (d.) fiscal matt'lrs, and (o'; porsornol 
and 0 stabli,s,hi'ahnt of a sLatisticai branch of a 
Research w Planning ^liit in the Head-.quarter 3 
Office or in Staff Training Instiiutioru 

(6) Institutional Forconnel (Paras 46-60)*'. 


'ho OovornrnGnt of 


IJ.CX 


a gro G , in p ri n ci p 1 g j 


to the following rc commendations of -Lho Go red. t tees 

i) The exacutivG personnel should not be 
as si grind clerical work 5 

it) The designation of Jailors and Assistant 
Jailors vdiGrover it exists should 'be 
changed to, SupGrintendonts, Ooputy Eupor- 
in ten dents etc* 

iii) MininrAtn quai.lfi cat ions for each category 
cf personnel should bo laid down* 


iv) Satisfactory omploymDnt conditions should 
be provldcdhtb' attrset the right typa of 
personnel^ on6. *" 
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v) Production and training progranwes ^ould 
be balanced# 

vi) Prisoners may be employed on (a) institu¬ 
tional servioss (b) Production of articles 
' required for inmates ar).d (c) nation¬ 

building activities. 

vii) The system of convict officers should be 
abolished etca 

(10) Vocational Training (Paras 88-90)* 

Iho reooimtendatlons-^f the Co^iittGa In this 
i'egard-nave ■been-aG-ceptod andmay oe adopted® 

(11) Cultural Activities (Parcs91-94) » 

The recommendations of the Committeo with 
regard to provision of various cultural and recrea¬ 
tional activities, such as, indoor and outdoor games, 
gymnastics, exhibi'cion of social and educational 
films, music, dances, drams.,, arts and crafts, newspapers, 
periodicals and books etc. and the suggestion that the 
adtivities to be organised shoifLd be of a sufficiently 
wide range and variety suitable to the, different 
inmates or inmate groups and in accordance with the 
facilities, local conditions and requirements of 
security and discipline, have been accepted, in 
principloe 

(12) Appeals and petitions (Para 95)# 

, The Government of India support the following 
ro commendations of the Cormittee 

i) All communications addressed by a prisoner 
who is a member of a State Legislature or 
Parliament, to the Speaker or Chairmen of 
the House of which he i s a member or to 
tfie Chairman of a Committee should be imme¬ 
diately forwarded by the Superintendent to 
the Government, so as to be dealt with by - 
them in accordance with the rights and pri- 
vile^s of the nembsrs of the Legislature/ 
Parliamsnt. 

ii) .Statutory provision’ should be made for the 
supply of two copies of the judgement in - 
all cases of prisoners sentenced to inpri- 
sbnment of six months and more. 
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v) Pre-servicG educational prograirraas should 
ha developed to train persons who co.n tale 
up eorrvo ctionol airvicG^ 


dlo far as Coim-'ittee’s re comiTBiidatdons 
regard to training of staff are cciio'srnod.j it 
In expensive and iripractical ''cc. ostahlish a t 
Institution in ovary State Tjut ^cnal training 
catering tc several ■ftates bo erganisedo 


irit h 
would 
raining 
schools 


(7) Sculpment (Para - 74) 


,'fhe . CommittoG ' s re ccrnni.ondations mth regard to 
provision of various arclclGs of daily use- to 
prisoners} clothing rnd tedding have been s-ccoptod* 
a.nd mso/ be adopted a.s the staiidard mi.nlnuni lequiro- 
mants of prisoners,, 

(S) Education (Para S4) 


The re Gomirundations of the ComraitteG in this 
regard, have been accv.ptod but tLeere shoul d be a. 
scientifre classificr.ticn of-inmates and the 
diversification of institutions to assist in the 
rshabilitation of inmate s. The pri son training 
should be :S‘\cb that aftor tluJir, release the prisoner 
imy profit by the education recoived ond’the aduca- 
tional training pregrarann should be adjusted and 
modified to the needs of tlio Individuals 


Wort and EiroloyiiiGnt (Paras 8-5~o7). 


Th-:! Gemrrittoo ‘ s reeomunndations in this regard, 
which in brief as uriderj been accapted and 

nia.y ts adop ccd?“ 


I- idork .should not be trea.ted as an additional 
aspect of punishment of prisoners; but it 
should be treated as on. important avenue of 
liipartuig uso-ful value s to inmates for their 
. vocationai au.d scci-al cdjustrrent and ultimate 
rehabilitation in the fiee comraonity. 


ii) Prisbh labour should be perforrmd under con¬ 
ditions and in an environment wfcich will 

stirailate inaustricus-nablus and.positive 

into rest in ’:ork» - 

iii) The interests of prisoners must not be 
subordinate no rri8.i:ing finanoial profit 
from i.iidustryo 

iv) Prison labom’ should not be hired to 
private euip.L.oye rSo 
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(13) Af te r-cars * and Bshabilitation 
(P®ra s 118-121) • 

The following re eommondations of the Conmittee 
in this regard are soTind and are recotimended for 
adoption 

i) there sho\ald he a State after-care orga¬ 
nisation in each State and it should be* 
an integral part of correctional adinini- 
strationj 

ii) planning for after-care should begin soon 
after an inspate ^ s admission in the insti- 
tutionj 

iii) The after-care work should be phased as :- 

a) Planning while mder care and trainingj 

b) Assistazic^ at the time of release, and 

c) Care and help during the pos'b-release 
period.. 

These recoranriridations are in line with the 
modern conception of after-care which makes it an 
integral part of prison traatrient by starting the 
after-care service while the sentence is still 
being undergone with a vi-ow to con^leting the reha¬ 
bilitation of the prisoner by the time his sentence 
expire So If this could be achieved, there would be 
little extra expenditure and in some ways it may bo 
die ape r since it is generally cheaper to keep the 
prisoner outside rather than inside the prison* 
After-care service would, therefore, become a conplo- 
montary part of the agency meant for the exe"cution 
of the sentences and very close liaison between the 
after-care sarvini and the jail staff should be built 
up* 

The main difficulty in implementation of the 
recommendation in this regard is likely to be the 
absence of necessary agencies^ In sons of the States 
and in some prisons Welfare Officers have already 
been appointed and the problems must be tackled mainly 
by Governra3nta.l agencies* Since after-care instltu?-- 
tions would require to give a certain amount of free¬ 
dom to a prisoner, there would be some ride of the 
prisoner e scaping* It may not, therefore , be-proper- 
to extend such an after-care services to non-Govern¬ 
mental organisations* Parole Hostels organised by 
the States Gov’ornments are at present functioning in 
several States and this scheme may be intensified* 
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(14) TJndertrial Prisoners (Paras 123-127) « 

The Comittee’s recommendations ^\rith regard to 
e Stahlishirent o7 .separate institutions for under- 
trialsj and provision of more facilities in them and 
the quick disposal of their cases have been accepted 
and may he adopted, 

(15) iroiren Offenders (Paras 123-131)* 

The Gomnittea's recommendations with regard to. 
detention of v;omen prisoners in separate ;jailsj where 
the daily average exceeds 50, or in coiipletely deta- - 
ciied-annexes with separate entrance aiid security iieas- 
ures; segregation of habituals, prostitutes and 
brothel-keepers from ether worren offenders, provision 
of adequate women staff for attending to women; ' 
review and possibilities of riTGleasii of certain cate¬ 
gories of women offenders on probation of a moi^:i 
extensive scale than at present-etc, have boeny 
accepted and may bo considered for implementation* 


(16) Delinciuent Children and adolescent 
offenders (Paras 132-.135)* 

Tho Committee’s re commendation with regard to 
the Gstablishmont of CIij.ld; Welfare divisions by 
Municipal Authorities and Juvenile Bureau by Polico 
Administration, organisation of Attondanos Centres, 
application of the Borstal Act and extensive u_se of 
probation etc. have been accepted. So far as its 
recommendation v;ith regard to adoption of the Model 
Children Bill is concei-ned, the Children Bill 
adopted in the Union Territories has, already been 
forwarded to tho State GovernrrBnts, 


lAjith regard to the adolescent offenders, the 
Commj.tteo ’ s suggestions in regard to extensive use 
of probation, establishment of Reception usntres, 
classification according to training needs and the 
provision of 3 .dequatG educational and tachriical 
staff may also ixs considored, if necessary and un¬ 
avoidable for adoption* 


(17) Flabitual Offen'ders (Paras 144-146)* 

Tho Governnent of India support the recommen¬ 
dation of tho Committee with regard to ssgrogation 
of habitual offenders but they should not 'oe ^nt 
to ceils and should bo kept .in dorrritorie s. They 
mav be scientifically studied and classified* There 
should, however, bfi no discrimination with regard to 
grant oi reriisslons* The quantum of rem.isii>ion should 
be adjusted in progressive stages so that little or 
no remission-may be granted in the eSrlier period, of 
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such a prisoner's inprlsonimnt; remission should 
he grad.'ual.l^y increesjd. in-, lah-sr periods depondlnr 


upon ttie prisonsrs' response to correctl\; 


trs atment 


oo; 


(18)^ Lunatics (Paras 154-155) 

Because of general dearth of Mental Hosuitals 
in the countryy prisons are 'oeing used for the'acco¬ 
modation of crlfflinal and non-criniinal lunatics# 


The Gonmittee ' s recomnBndation 


ior the e 




:abl 

V 


ahmsnt 


1 

of _annexe_s for_obacrcvation of criminal ;ind non 
Ga;iiiiina.L lunacies in histr.ic'G hospita.ls» prov? si on 
of Kore accommodation in mental hospitals and 
sepal ate in;r.ti outrons for prisoners sufferins’’ from 
KBntai disorder may be adopted to the ex'bent possible* 
Ib is fiiToher suggested that so ms of the U 3 '’i sen'^ 
might spocialise in tl^e troatmant of mintal cass s* 

.-(IS) 


18.) ^b-Jails (Paras 157-159^ 


?Jhe Committee's recommendations with regard to 
classification of sub-jails in 'A' and ’B', provi¬ 
sion of Board of Visitors and facilitie s for pi’i- 
soners have lx on accopte d ^nd are comiiandod fo-»’ 
adop tioiio 

PJ RT IV 


1-iS.gisifl.tions The Corrmittee’s sugge stion with 
regard to arxndRBnt of the Prisons Act, i894 (Para 
167), Prisoners Act, 1900 (Para 16S) , Transfe- of 
Priso.n3rs Act, 1950 (Para 169) , Indian Lunailct. 


1912 (Para 170) , Cr,?*C. and t;p,G. (ParariGG)’^ 

'tor* r \tt - j. _ _ ' 1 


B o r stal B cho ol s" L ct (? ara 


(v'il) etc® require 


exam:tnation in consultation with the legal experts 
and Government of indix-’ " r.-: 4.i„„ ^ 


K 17*1 


ews in the matter would 


be communicated to the Suate GovernnBnts'in- due 
Glrnilarly, the GC'rai.sittee ’ 


course® 


s recommendations 


on9 p 

ill sentences 


of remissions to pris.- 
(Para. iOO^ wi) alternative s for short-tori 

CPafa-l.yi) release of prisoners on parole - (paras 
101—la4.i execution of sentences (.Paras 96—98), review 
of sentences (?a.ra jl1S~114) rcreparatlori of a model 
bill in respect of adolescent offenders (Paras 135‘ 
(Vlil) & 173) and open prisons (Paras 16.0-163) require 
cxanunatl.on in greater detail in consultation, with 
the Ministry of and the State Governments would 
be informed of the decision taken in the matter in 
due cour-m3 « 
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It is . requested that the above rocoiTCiendatior 3 
of this Co mi t too may 1 x 3 consiaGred for iirplerun^. 
tatxcriji with such Eoc.ifications as tho Ctat.' CcyGmnrcat 
imiy consider no ccJ scary or unavoidablo The 
Mo^ol Prison llanual nay bo a coop tod broadly as a 
bock of .euidaneo and a Manual may be deaf tod. for 
tliQ State cr changes nay.bs made In the OTiS'-'.ng 
ife.nus.1 3 cn the b.asis of such of ths rocomirenua'cions 
a s ■ are go n si do ro d f e a sible» 


Tour s f ai thful.ly 


O / 


( Mo Siva guana, n ) 

DEPUTY SaCI^TAKY TO ThE: COYT^ OF INDIA, 


No,5/a/60-P«IY New Dolhi-llj tho 18th Majr, 1954, 

Op "<■V o o /ft 

4jO Oii cix i ''D 


86, 


Copy to all Union I'crritcrios for inforiration 


and necG scary acbioi 


(M, Sivagnanani) 

Bqputy .Secretary to tr.o Govt., of India* 
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iiPPBNlgX VI 

No c 3/17/7©-.G? 
GOVEEMEm'' QF IWIKA 
MINISTRY OF HOMS ilPIVilRS 
'£' 0^000 


To 


iO,l States and UT3e 

New Belhi -1, the Slat JiiLy-j 1970. 

9 Sravana, 189 9. 

Subjects- Rehabllitatlen of ex-convicts released 

from jails -> question of making them eli¬ 
gible for appointment under-ik)V«rDme.nt* 


« A O O • P « 


Sir, 

T. am to refer to this Ministry's Memornndiui 
No. F. a/ll/'SO-Est oB dated 1.12.1956C copy e nc Lo se d) 
on the subject mentioned above and to say that the 
illl India Seminar on Correctional Services held in 
New Balhi In March 19® rialiber-ated on the problems 
of rehabilitation of ex-convicts in society and re¬ 
emphasised the question of their employment on theii 
release from jails and recommended that necessary 
steps should be taken to romovo the disabilities in 
the matter ef employment of discharged prisoners* 


2* This aspect of the matter hasdeeen stressed in 
the Probation of Offenders 1968 and Acts of 

several States pertaining to childO'en and adolescent 
convd.,?>ts as will be seen from the enclcsc d extracts* 




exS 


3. I am to request that the State GoTOrnment may 
kindly consider the d'^siracllity of -taking suitable 
steps £0 that the ex-c-'^n.victs do ret suffer any dls- 
abliities and find emplo^'mient-ou..their merits on 
release from jail 


Youru faithfully, 

So/— 

(T.Y. ,H>MANAN) 

DSPUCY SEGRETARY T-p THE,, GG7E*^-aJ’'INB'rjl* 



Gop?y of Office Memorandum No. F,2/ll/56-Est.B 
dated the 1st Dn^cOTber, 1956 from ShriL K.N. Subbanna 
I>eputy ^cretary 


to the Ck 


?rDment 


Mi 


of 
Delhi-1 


India 




of Homo Affairs, K 
to All Mindstrien of the G-averninent o 

SubJ ecti 


I re ssed 


ndla. 

Rehabilitation of ex-convicts on 
from Jail - question of -naking thorn eli¬ 
gible ibr appointment under Cover'imert 

The undersigned is directed to refer to para 
2(a) of the late Home Dervartrnent * s Office Memoran¬ 
dum No. 20/53/45“3sts(S) dated the 7'''th February, 

19;47 wherein it;.v;as laid down that persons convj'.cted 
of offences involving moral turpitude should be 
deemed .iri‘->eliglble for appointmejit under the Central 
Government., The Question of rehabilitatj.on of ex¬ 
convicts, on release from jail, was examinod by this 
MinistryyreGently and in that connection, it was 
Suggested that a measure of discreation sho'-lLd be given 
to the appointing authorities even in case where moral 
turpitudo is involved. Itiias a-ccordingly been .deci¬ 
ded that while normally a person unsvicted of an off¬ 
ence involving moral terpitude should be regarded as 
in-'e.ligible for Go\’’ernmf:nt Service, .in cases where the 
appointing authorities feel.. that there are redeeming 
features end reasons to believe that such a person. 

r 


has cured himself of t.ae w’eakness specified approval 
of Qovernmont should be obtained to hi 

O * 9 

o 


Extract of Probation 




employment. 


Offenders Act, 19 




etc, 


The Probation of Offeiaders Act, 195S which is a 
Central Act provides for the '^Removal of disqualifi¬ 
cation attaching to conviction'h Section 12 or this 
iict reads TTotwlthstanding anything contoiined in any 
other law, a person found ,'^uilty of an offence and 


salt-with imder the provisions of Sec.3 
should not suffer disqualification, if any. attaching 
to a conviction of an offaice under such law. 


Provided that nothing in this section siia.ll 
y to a person who after his release under Sec. 4, 
is subsequently sentenced for the original offence”. 


i 1 


have 'Simi 
Avct, 1960 


Che Children Acts of different States also 


provisions. Section 25 of tJae Gholldren 
ids ’Notwithstanding anything contained 
in any other law, a child who- has committed an 
offence and has been dealt with under the provisions 
of this Act shall loot suffer disqualification, if 
any, attaching to a Go.oviction of ai offence .under 
sue.a -Law. 
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Slrailarly th-e Borst-^l Schools Acts of various 
States have also such prorisiona. Section 22 of 
the Madras Borstal Schoolo Act, 1925 reads ’’The 
conviction of an adolescent sha’il not he rep^rded 
ae a conviction for the purposes of any disqualifi 
cation attaching to a conviction foi' any 
offence.” 







